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Report of the Seventh Annual Convention. 





The seventh annual session of this Association was held in 
Kingsbury Hall, Chicago, beginning on Tuesday, May 12, and 
was called to order by the President, Mr. H. M. Britton. 

The foll.wing report is compiled from the Chicago dailies, 
and chiefly from the Times: 

TUESDAY'S SESSION. 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. McKeown, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, ; 
The Secretary presented the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, which were approved without reading. 
MEMBERS. 


On the calling of the roll, the following members answered 
to their names: : 

H. M. Britton, Cincinnati; A. W. Britton, Harrison, O.; H. 
L. Brown, Jersey City; J. M. Boon, Fort Wayne; R. W. Bush- 
- ell, Cedar Rapids ; Wm. H. Bryant oe 4 N. E. @hapman, 
Cleveland ; G. W. Cushing, St. Paul; A. H. De Clereq, Peoria ; 
Wm. Fuller, Meadville, Pa.; Charles Fellows, Cleveland ; E. B. 
Gibbs, Louisville; C. Graham, Kingston, Pa.; E. Garfield, 
Harttord ; A. Gould, Rochester ; F. Gould, Sedalia, Mo.; 8. J. 
Hayes, Chicago; W. 8. Hudson, Paterson, \N. J.; C. W. Hollis- 
ter, Hartford ; Jacob Johann, Trenton, Mich. ; Rubert King, 
Columbia, 8. C.; T. N. Losee, Indianapolis; J. N. Lauder, 
Concord, N. H.; Lyell T. Mead, Hudson, Wis. ; Ezra Osborn, 
Paterson, N. J.; T. B. Purver, Greensburg, N. Y.; W. A. Rob- 
inson, Hamilton, Canada; A. H. Somers, Valparaiso, Ind. ; W. 
T, Smith, Erie, Pa.; W. M. Stron , New York ; N. H. Sprague, 
Pittsburgh; N. Slingland, Hartford; H. A. Towne, St. Paul; 
John Thompson, East Boston, Mags. 

Associate Members—Coleman Sellers, ee M. N. 
Forney, New York; J. O. D. Lilly, Indianapolis; F. B. Miles, 
Philadelphia. j 

The Secretary, on request of the President, read the articles 
of the constitution in reference to membership qualifications. 
An opportunity was offered to those desiring, and entitled to 
the privileges, to sign the constitution and become members, 
The following availed themselves of the opportunity: 

John B. Morgan, Danville, Ill.; H. N. Farris, Topeka, Kan.; 
L. B. Salisbury, Mt. Vernon, Il!.; C. R. Morris, Farm Village, 
Ct.: R. F. Hurd, Pekin ti; Phiti White, Wellsville, O.; 
B, P. Woodruff, Eldora, Iowa; B. Morren, *t. Louis; J. A. 
Houglin, Armstrong, Kan. ; L. Fintay, Little Rock, Ark.; 
E. i Jeffrey, Chicago ; H. Schocks, Chicago; G. W. Strat- 
ton, Altoona, Pa.; W. A. Field, Portland, Me.; Charles Metz- 
ger, Louisville; J. ©. Munse, St. Paul; Wm. Wilson, Gales- 
burg, Tl. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


The President, H. M. Britton, then read tke following 
address : 

Gentlemen of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association :—For the seventh time it becomes my duty and 
pleasure to welcome our annual re-union. Each returning 
year has added to the strength of our numbers, to the vigor 
of our organization, and the usefulness which has been the 
aim and object of our society. This Association was born of 
« new industry. Since its birth, the period during which the 
child still remains near the mother’s knee has har y elapsed. 
yet we can point with pride tc what it hasdone, It has unite 
what has become a profession. It has mingled the thoughts 
the ideas, the experiments and the ascertained results obtaine 
by the members of the profession ; sifted them, culled what 
was good, thrown away the chaff, collated the facts and given 
the benefits as far as ascertained to the world. So much yet 
remains to be done, that the society should boast of having 
accomplished very little. 

At the opening of our sixth convention, a year ago, I took 
occasion to call your attention to the dangers that threatened 
the railways in many of the States,in view of the hopes 
entertained by producers living at great distances from the 
sea-board, of realizing all the profits of an Eastern market for 
Western product hrough the medium of a railway, Men not 
practical in the art of building railways, or the business of 
operating them, held out this delusive hope to those from 
whom they desired to obtain the money to construct a road. 

Such men made money in building the road, and httle cared 
they whether it would be profitablv ¢ perated or not. 

I then called attention to the fact that more had been done 
with the machinery you represent than had been hoped for or 
deemed possible, and warned you that where seeming impos- 
sibilities had been accomplished there was danger that the 
really impossible would be attempted. The past pore has 
been fruitful in financial disaster to the railways of the West. 
All that then seemed possible and more has happened, or is in 
daily progress of occurrence. The farmer, dec ived in donat- 
ing his money for the building of a railway, finding he had 
received no such benefit as he expected from its construction 
and operation, has become a granger. The granger has be- 
come a legislator, and rates of freight have been made by 
legislative enactment, without reference to the costof trans- 
portation. Thus the framing of a practical railway tariff, the 
most difficult task to which the experienced railroad managers 
have to addrees themselves, has been solved by these legisla- 
tors, by the passage of some general enactment which has had 
but a few hours’ consideration. A great variety of causes 
have combined to embarrass or bankrupt many of the rail- 
ways of the country. 

It becomes the Saty of this Convention to examine into 
these causes, to ascertain, if possible, the measure of its own 
responsibility, and so far as it has the power, to apply a 
remedy. The principal cause of the present non-paying con- 
dition of many of the railways is that the business has been 
overdone. This, professionally, we had no part in doing. It 
is One of the strange truths connected with railway business, 
that the practical man is rarely consulted, either as to the 
manner in which a road shall be constructed, or as to whether 
it will pay to operate it. But disaster always follows the 
> of any business, and in that disaster we are in- 

ved, 

Have we not had some share in increasing the disaster? 
Have we done all we might have done to avert it? In build- 
ing 80 many roads through sparsely-settled regions of our 
country, in ae s0 Many unnecessary and competing 
roads, great wrong has been done to legitimate railway en- 
terprises. No railway can pay the interest on its cost when 
it is obliged to rely for its traffic on the simple, bulky farm 
products of the country through which it passes. The railway 
sane connect city with city, or must have a large manu- 
aoring or mining interest on its: line, to enable it to earn 
‘he interest on its cost. These facts are strikingly illustrated 
- the recent public statement of some of the largest through 

nes, made in connection with a statement of the earnings of 


ings and more. The 


duct. Its passenger and freight business are profitable at 


almost always operated at aloss, The competi’ 

cuts every legitimate rate both for freight an 
and reduces the whole business to a losing one. 
ing of the business, then, by building f 
ing, and parallel through lines. 
tion of legitimate business, is 
distrust in all railway enterprise. 


sengers, 


roadsis not all, The roads have not been well buiit. 


The roads have mostly been built from the proceeds of bonds 
sold at a heavy discount, and by contractors who bnilt for 
their own profit, so the bonded debt represents often more 
than twice the cost of the road, and the road itself has to be 
thoroughly rebuilt by those who operate it during the first 
few years of its existence, All this you know be true, 
gentlemen, yet I hear Ps ask me, What have we, as master 
mechanics, to do with it? Howare we responsible? I am quite 
aware that your responsibility only begins when the railway 
is finished and its rolling stock is to be operated. You are 
skilled in the profession. All that you are and all that you 
hope to become depend upon the well-being and good manage- 
ment of railways now and their prosperityin the future. Every 
week, almost every day, some practical man is sought 
to operate a railway; this is an assurance that you 
are to have more to say in these matters in the fu- 
ture than you have had in the past, and it is therefore well 
that your attention should be called to them. It is well that 
you who, as |g ne men, are to make the earnings of the 
railway, should know whether its debts represent its cost or 
double its cost. It is well that when ht go on a new road 
you should know whether it has to be rebuilt after a dishonest 
contractor. It is well, above all, when you are invited toa 
position on a new road, you should know whether it is a road 
which by the best management can be made to pay at all, or 
whether it has been projected by some interested person for 
his private profit in its construction, and cannot be made to 
pay, and you are called to waste your energy and time in at- 
mpting an impossibility. The railway having been built 
and being in operation, is your particular department free 
from all blame for the disaster about us? The traveling, like 
every other portion of the community, seek ease and luxury. 
These parents of effeminacy they pay for with more willing- 
ness than they do for their railroad fare. They get & pass 
over a road if they can, and pay with pleasure for the luxuri- 
ous sleepers or parlor cars. e public demand for luxury has 
created a rolling-stock as great in weight as it is delightful in 
ease. You know the cost of operating such rolling-stock ; you 
know the weight of the locomotive goog to move it; you 
know the excellent condition of the track indispensable to 
operating it ata high rate of speed with safety. Have you 
studied carefully to know whether the road with which you 
are connected can afford to be operated with this luxury, 
and at this speed? Are not lighter engines and cars, 
and a more moderate speed, essential to profit in op- 
erating many of our railroads? You reply that all this luxu- 
ry and this great speed is no fault of the mechanical depart- 
ment ; that it exists in consequence of a public demand, and 
that the es alone are responsible, 1e public is like a 
spoiled child in the matter ; they take all the sweet they can 
get and cry for more, This calls upon you to exercise all your 
rmness and all your wisdom to put an end to a losing busi- 
ness, which you know must end disastrously, Let me beg 
every one of you, then, to renew your assiduity in these mat- 
ters, and to do all you can to cause a rolling stock to be 
removed from the roads you serve, unless the traffic is so 
enormous and lucrative as to bear the expense it entails. In- 
volved in this question of operating tke rolling stock, for 
which you are directly responsible, is the cost of moving wage 
bulks great distances, and selling them at a profit. I had the 
honor, very briefly, to call your attention to this point a year 
ago, Allthe injury to the railroad interest of the country 
which a misconception of this great ee could do, has 
been worked within a year. It is hardly possible to overesti- 
mate that injury. It had its origin in something akin to fraud, 
perpetrated by those who projected and constructed railroads 
on the people of neighborhoods through which they passed. 
To obtain from the farmer pecuniary aid in way of donations, 
by representing to him that his bul y freight, in the shape ot 
farm products, would find a high market and at a low rate of 
freight, was one unfailing financial resource of the projectors 
of these unnecessary roads. It was the hope held to the view 
of the honest and unsuspecting husbandman, built upon a 
foundation of misrepresentation and falsehood. It has borne 
the bitter fruit which might have been foreseen. The de- 
ceived farmer, finding the rate charged by the railroad did 
not bring him the promised market for his products, 
became a granger, the granger became a legislator, and 
treated the railroad interests of great States with arbitrary 
laws and enactments. To regulate trade, not by the law of 
supply and demand, not by the cost of doing the business, but 
vy legis ative eractment; to say that a railroad shall haul 
a ton of freight for one-half a cent when the absolute cost of 
hauling is one cent a ton, is as if you should require 
the farmer to »ell his corn at 25 cents a bueh | 
when he can realize 50 cents by feeding it to 
hogs; or, as if you should legislate .im into a sale of his 
hogs at some patticular place in the State at half their market 
value. This seems absurd enough; nevertheless, the granger, 
deceived into donating his money to buiid the railroad, legis- 
lates with the passion of resentment, not with the wisdom 
which follows calm reflection. In Wisconsin, the railroads 
complain that this legislation amounts to a confiscation of the 
railroad property. What doubt, what distrust, what absolute 
ruin overhangs a great commercial interest, thus threatened 
by hostile legislation! Again, gentlemen, I hear you ask me, 
“Is thisour work? Did we build these roads? Did we de- 
ceive the farmer? Did we touch their donated greenbacks?” 
Not at all; but, gentlemen, you are the practical operators of 
these roads, ‘The farmer does not seck a éry-goods clerk to 
till his fields or to gather his harvest. Every week, almost 
every day, we hear that the practical railroad mechanics are 
coming to the management of railroads. You should know the 
cost of operating these roads, and you should know howto 
operate them at the least possible cost, and it is the duty of 
every one of you, a8 you would protect the great commerce 
with which you are identified, to educate both granger and 
legislator as to the cost of transporting, so that they shall not 
do a great wrong to your traffic, any more than you would ~ | 
islate them out ofthe true value of the products of their soil. 
The granger must be reminded that before the railway was con- 
structed he had no market for his products beyond the 
distance they could be hauled in wagons and profitably sold. 
hereas, he has now a much wider and better market, 
although not always the highest in the whole United States. 
He must be reminded that so eager was he for the construc 
tion of a railway near his farm, that he often solicited its | 
building at a high cost rather than that it should not be built 
atall, Thus he became in a great measure responsible for its | 
construction. He has no right now to shirk his share of the 
responsibility, least of all has he a right to legislate adversely 
to the interest he did so much to create. His best course is 
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fair interest on its true cost, for the prosperous road will be a 
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tent it now is, unless the means had been furnished by irree 
deemable currency. 

_Gentlemen, I turn from this digression to other considera- 
tions which bear A the present non-paying condition of 
railways. As practical men, most, if not all of you, competent 
to practically operate a railway, I ask you if it tee been ascer- 
tained yet that a steel rail is a necessity? Ifa better iron rail 
were made, involving but slightly increased expense, would 
the steel rail be required? In this question is involved the 
cost of producing a first-class iron rail in this country. The 
cost is by no means as low as it should be. The coal and iron 
miners of this country, unfortunately for the welfare of the 
railroads, attempt to enjoy an annual strike, They attempt 
this carnival with such regularity that they are oli ed fo 
earn in six months enough to sustain themselves and their 
families a year, They would make better citizens, form bettcr 
communities, earn more money at a lower rate of wager, and 
ppenere double the quantity of iron and of a better quality, if 

hey worked all the year round. And then, I ask you would 
there be any need of steel rails? If there is no need of steel 
rails, the cost of a first-class road would be materially de- 
creased thereby, and a lower rate per passenger and per ton 
of freight would suffice for the interest on that cost, 

Gentlemen, while we call on the laborer in the mine to be so- 
ber, industrious, skiliful, and continuous in work, we must not 
shrink from considering how far our own labor, and the labor 
which we employ, has been ata rate so hich as to materially 
interfere with operating the railroads of ihe country at a 
proper cost, A widespread extravagance of living has pre- 
vailed seoughens the country since the war. If this is one of 
the causes of the high price f labor, and if through it disas- 
ter is to succeed disaster to the railroads of the country, eve: 
hour that the day of reckoning is put off only makes that reck- 
oning more certainly necessary, and that ruin more general. 
It is our duty, therefore, to look the question squarely in the 
face, and to take those steps which prudence and wisdom de- 
mand, that our part in meeting a question so delicate and so 
full of difficulty may at least be fully and fairly done. 

Gentlemen, we are in the city of Chicago. Out of the lurid 
flames of its terrific fire, trom dust and ashes it has risen, and 
now spreads itself out in beautifuland magnificent proportions. 
Motery furnishes no parallel to this magical creation, The 
world has never before furnished a people with sucn unbound- 
ed enterprise and faith, supported by a country of such fertil- 
ity and resources. You have everywhere seen the welcome it 
holds out to you for every rg dew and from what I know of 
you, I believe you will, with ary ty | modesty, not fail to 
avail yourselves of its pleasures; but do not forget that here 
are to be found some of the most modern and interesting ap- 
plications of the mechanical arts to every necessity and luxury 
of civilization. Let these attractions claim from pleasure 
— of the hours which will not be required to attendance 

ere. 

Gentlemen, it may seem to you that the facts I have cited 
and the trouble I have pointed out give too untavorabie a view 
of the industry in which we are engaged. I have not sought 
to be unhopeful or a prophet of ill. Indeed, I have every con- 
fidence in the prosperous future of the railway interests of the 
country, if all connected therewith do their duty; and it has 
seemed to me that on an occasion like the present, where the 
whole subject is legitimately before me, I should tail of my 
duty did I not point out, to the best of my ability, what seems 
to me the causes of the present difficulties, and suggest some 
means of overcoming those difficulties —e to you all those 
hopes which spring spontaneously to the min , whenever it is 
suffered to dwell upon an industry which is as wide as the con- 
tinent over which it is spread, and of which it may well be 
predicted that its growth and prosperity will go hand in hand 
with the Fn ted and power of the countries it does so 
much to develop. 

Gentlemen, the critical condition of the railroad industries 
at the present time, the ignorance and misapprehension which 
exist upon all the subjects involved in moving large bulks great 
distances, at any reasonable cost, the necessity of enlighten- 
ing the public mind, and awakening the public reason to the 
truth upon these subjects, render this an eventful era in the 
history of railroads. 

Here in the commercial capital of the State where the 
granger was first maddened into eqiaieling upon rates and 
tariffs of freight, without reference to the cost of transporta- 
tion, it is eminently fitting the first steps should be taken to 
guide his footsteps toward the paths of reason and justice. 
This will require patience, good temper and forbearance, be- 
cause the enactments of folly ure precipitate and easy, white 
the resolutions of wisdom are slow and difficult, 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The report of the Secretary, being called for, was read, as 
follows: 

H. M. Britton, President American Railway Master Mechanics’ 

Association: 

Deak S12.—I herewith hand you my official report for the 
year ending May 12, 1874. Money received during the year is 
as follows: 

By assessment,...... 








By donation... 00 
Initiation fees....... eoeecccvccseces 32 00 
From Naval Bureau . ee 000 ccees: ccoses 1 50 


Total amount of money received, $2,238.50—an excess over 
that of last year of $171—which has been turned over to the 
Treasurer and receipts taken for the same, * * * 

Since my last report 32 members have joined the Associa- 
tion. Of these 26 became members at our annual meeting in 
Baltimore, and six by authorizing their names to the consti- 
tution, as provided for in Article 4. 

During the year eight have requested that their names be 
taken from the list of members. Of these, one resigns on 
account of his name being omitted from last year’s report, 
one on account of not being able to pay his dues, three on 
account of leaving the business, one from not being able to 
attend annual meetings, and two have assigned no rea- 
son. * * 

In thus referring to the history of our membership, it may 
not be out of place to call your attention to the fact that one . 
of our number, who has been an active member of our Associ- 
ation sit ce 1869, is also one whose name wil) be stricken from 
our rolls. I refer to J. B. Gale, who died at Raleigh, N. C., 
April 7, 1874. Another, J. B. Pendleton, although not a mem- 
ber at the time of his death, withdrew only because be felt the 
Association was not properly og ae mene and there was no 
encouragement to remain. ‘This feeling was no doubt caused, 
in a great measure, by the disease which ended his life, for 
he, too, is dead, and his name deserves honorable mention 
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among members of our profession. This leaves our number 
with an increase of 26 compared with last year, making the 
total membership 243. Very respectfull submitted. 


J. H. HEL, Secretary. 

The report was received. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The eee of the Treasurer gave the following statement: 
Balance fund and cash from Secretary, $2,361.24. Expenses o 
year _ on hand, $2,361.24. The balance on hand is 

298.83. 
’ Received and filed. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


reported the accounte of the Secretary and Treasurer for 1873 
correct, and recommended an assessment of $10 to defray the 
_ expenses of the current year. 
ceived and filed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

All local correspondence for the consideration of this Con- 
vention was referred to the Supervisory Committee for con- 
sideration aud action. 

DUES. 

A committee for the collection of dues was appointed, in 
accordance with the angperien of the Finance Committee, con- 
sisting of the Finance Committee itself, viz.: Messrs. Garfield, 
Graham and Richards. 

BOILER MANAGEMENT. 


The Committee on the Operation and Management of Loco- 
motive Boilers presented a very long report. The report 
discussed : 

1. Incrustation, its causes, effects and cures. 

2. The deposit of sediment, its effects and remedy, 

3. The impurities in water which produce priming, its 
effects, and enly remedy. 

The report quoted extersively from a paper read by Dr. Jos, 
G. Rogers, on steam boilers, waters and incrustation, in 1871 
before the American Association for the Advancement of 


Science. Dr. Clark’s process for purifying water for locomo- 
we votall. The (sree hy reached the fol- 


tive use was given in 
lowing conclusions : 

Your Committee still believe that the only certain and reli- 
able mode of overcoming this evil is to ity the water be- 
fore its introduction into the boiler, and from their investiga- 
tions, viewing the case as it now stands, they are prepared to 
recommend the following general rules : 

1. The purest water should at all times be selected. That 
which contains the least impurities which form incrustations, 
rain and surface water, is especially recommended whenever 
it can be gathered to advantage, and means provided for 
settling, or filtering, so as to prevent the deposit of mud and 
other a ties in the boiler, 

2. Owin the fact that no a can be found for all 
the incrustation diseases, it is evident that if it is to be cured 
by remedies at all, a diagnosis of each case must suggest the 
proper treatment. 

8. That each railway compan interested should submit a 
specimen of the various of water along its line to an ex- 
pert, who shall confine his examination to the deduction of the 
injurious substances, and not to the purification of it, beyond 
the necessity of the case in question. For some years the 
Pennsylvania and also the Reading Railroad, have 
found it advantageous to submit the water to an expert, who 
tests for certain things o ly, and te oom A a well pronounced 
unsuited is abandoned, and one dug near y may prove better 
adapted to the purpose, h case requiring a remedy must 
likewise bear its own testimony. 

4, That a committee of three, consisting of two members of 
the present committee and a competent chemist, be appointed 
by this convention to confer with one or more railroad compa- 
nies with a view to a practical trial of both Dr. Rogers’ and Dr, 
Olark’s process of purifying water for locomotive use, the ex- 
pense to be borne by the company receiving the benefit. 

5. That reliable boiler compounds may in bad cases of scal- 
ing be used to advantage, when the circumstances are such 
that the water cannot be easily purified before entering the 
boiler. This treatment must followed up with frequent 
and er washing, otherwise little, if any, benefit can be 
expected, 

. We find that many suffering from incrustation and mud 
advise the use of the mud drum. Mr. Peddle, of the Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis Railway, thinks a hand-hole, as repre- 
sented in drawing, which he has used for some time, is equal- 
ly as good as a mud drum, and much cheaper; but your Com- 
mittee are inclined to favor the cast-iron drum, now in suc- 
cessful use on the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, as shown 
in drawing, on account of the benefit derived from the use ct 
the blow-oft cock, besides affording a convenient access to the 
boiler while undergoing repairs. 

In order to keep the cylinder part of the boiler clean, the 
blow-off must be used daily; also blow-outs in leg and other 
ee ot the boiler should be kept in order and used often. 

Jrown bars should have at least one-inch clearance above the 
sheet, and should be fastened without thimbles. 
Horace A. Towne, 
Chairman of Committee. 


DISCUSSION, 
The discussion of the paper was called for, after a brief re- 


cess, 

Mr. Sedgley, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, offered 
the follo . Which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the President appoint, as early as possible, a 
committee on subjects for consideration during the coming 
year, and any matters suggested to be reported to said com- 
mittee before 2 p. m. to-morrow. 

The chair appointed ag such committee Messrs. Sedgley, of 
the Lake Shore road, M. N. Forney, of the Ramnoap Gazerrs, 
and John Thompson, of the Eastern, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Towne, from the Northern Pacific, moved that the dis- 
cussion of the report be postponed until 9 o’clock the next day, 
in ~ tein, to allow a paper on the subject, by Dr. Rogers, to be 
read, 

SAFETY-VALVES. 


The committee on the best form of safety-valve, or methods 
of relieving boiler overpressure, and the best way of testing 
pressure-gauges, presented a detailed report, of which the 
following are the sallient points: 

in reply to the circular sent, 25 answers were received, and 
these showed considerable diversity of opiniou in regard to 


the a submitted. 

L. H. Waugh replied that he prefers attaching both valves 
to the forward dome when an engine has two, but a general 
preference was expressed for one lever and one direct spring 
valve located on the dome-cover over the fire-box. 

Those who expressed objections to lever safety-valves, based 
them on their liability to be tampered with by the engineers; 
their tendency to rust and eat the joints of the lever, 
which causes them to st'ck; an insufficient range of the sprin 
7 which the motion of the valve is restricted, and the lia ility 
of the roof of the cab to intertere with the free motion of the 
rod on the end of the lever, 

The expression of opinion in re. 
—_ with few bog dyn ~ their 
preference were 8' to be their compactness and simplicit; 
the quick relief which they afford oe on excess of potemane’ 
their prompt closing when the pressure falls, und tne fact that 


pre Soy or may be made independent of the control of the en- 


ard to direct spring valves 
vor. The grounds for this 


corroded from inaction.” ? 

James M. Boon said: “I have never seen any advantage in 
a direct-action spring valve. The disadvantages are : They 
are easily tampered with, and troublesome to keep adjusted 
when steam comes in contact with them.” 

To the fourth question the answers were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, to the effect that no injurious lifting of water was 
caused by the use of tne Richardson valve, this valve being se- 
lected because its sudden lift or “popping” is more violent 
than other valves. . j 

To the fifth question the replies showed a considerable di- 
versity of opinion—S. M, Philbrick being satisfied with two 
valves, each 2% inches in diameter, while A. Gould prefers 
two valves, each 4 inches in diameter. 2 
” To the sixth question the answers were mostly in the nega- 
ive. 

PRESSURE-GAUGES. 


The same committee, which also had under advisement the 
best form of pressure-gauges, reached the following conclu 
sions, which are given in brief : 

Three questions were propounded in the circular of the 
committee, To the firat one, ‘* What is your method of test- 
ing pressure- gauges ?” a large majority replied, ‘* By the ordi- 
nary woman pump and test gauge.” 

To the last question propounded, ‘What make of gauges 
gives you the best satisfaction? and state the advantages of 
the same,” the expressions of opinion were about equally di- 
vided among the kinds of gauges in general use. RK, Wells was 
of the opinion that ‘‘all are so nearly alike that I cannot tell 
any difference—all are poor enough.” - 

he addition to the circular to the members of the Associa- 
tion, a letter was add) essed by the Secretary to each of the 

rominent makers of steam-gauges requesting such informa- 
ion in regard to the manufacture, operation and mode of 
testing their gauges as would be of service to the committee 
in making out a report. A few responses were received, little 
ot which could be used by tue committee. 
EXTRA SESSION, 


Mr. Robinson, of the Great Western, arose to state thai 
many of the reports to be presented, in the hands of the Super- 
visory Committee, were of great length, and that in order to 
read them an extra session would be ig mmg He moved an 
extra session be held in the afternoon from 8:30 till 6 o’clock. 
The motion prevailed, the session to be held in the club-room 
of the Sherman House. 

DISOUSSIQN. 

Mr. Coleman Sellers, President of the Franklin Institute, of 
Philadelphia, said, with regard to those safety-valves that 
open with an explosion, that by covering them with a per- 
forated cap, like the top of a pespes-oo%, this would be 
avoided. He cautioned against the use of nickel under the 
impression that it would not rust. His experience indicated 
that the iron would rust underneath the nickel-plating. 

Mr. Towne, of the Northern Pacific, inquired if anyone knew 
of the Anderson valve having rusted. That was in use on his 
road, and had never been known to rust. 

Mr. Peddle, of the Vandalia Line, said that he had found it 
to rust in the spring. He favored the Richardson. 

Mr. Robinson was pleased to know of a covering for the 
Richardson valve, which was a nuisance without it, and had 
killed many horses and people, bringing gray hairs to many 
heads. He had been frig itened by it himself, going off with 
a sudden ‘‘ pop.” A valve was in use on the Great Western, of 
which he had a tracing, free to the use of anybody, which had 
all the advantages of the Richardson, and costs little or nothing 
for repairs, 

Mr. Peddle asked if the valve had been thoroughly tested. 

Mr. Robinson said it had been, in working and by urging the 
fire. 

Mr. Farris, of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, found it im- 
possible to make the Richardson work as he wanted it. Firstly, 
on account of the noise ; and, again, because he could not reg- 
ulate the pressure. They had, therefore goi up a new valve, in 
which the angular flange was increased, and which worked 
well, He had adopted the plan of putting one valve on 
the forward dome and putting a cap over it, which 
deadened the noise, and carried 127 pounds. The spring acts 
quic'ser, and when the valve rises, the heat of the steam de- 
creases the weight of the spring, which is not the case with 
open springs. He also used a lock valve, It was different 
from anything he had ever seen, It did not increase one par- 
ticle with the blower on. 

Mr. Hudson, of the Rogers Locomotive Works, thought the 
“pop” valve was a nuisance that ought to be avoided, and 
thought all the noise could be got rid of. There is another 
patent that covers the principle of the Richardson—the Naylor 
—s0 that there are in existence two patents concerning the 
same thing. He had seen Mr. Robinson’s gauges, and was 
pleased with them, The Naylor is an English invention, and 

atented here. He thought some who paid for using it might 

e sued for infringing on the Naylor. 

Mr. For:.ey, of the Ramroap Gazerre, asked for informa- 

tion about the workings of the Richardson valve. The 
grooves or curves in the valve were the principal objects of 
inquiry. 
r. Elliot, of the Ohio & Mississippi, had used a plain- 
seated valve which would act similar to the Richardson, and 
explained the use of each. The Richardson would not vary as 
much as any other common-seated valve. In regard to the 
popping,” if properly set, and the engineer and fireman 
wither ed to their duty, it could be avoided. 

Mr. Peddle said the committee did not investigate the patent 
matter. They selected simply what they deemed the best 
valve. The merit cf the valve isin the grooves. He had ex- 

erimented with a valve similar to the one spoken of by Mr. 
arris, and it did not work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hudson said another feature was the length of the 
spring. The spring on what is called the “Ramsbottom” valve 
. longer than that in common use here. What is the best 

ength ? 
r. Elliot said there was an opening in the Richardson, which 
had to be very fine to be made to work right. 

Mr. W. H, Ellis, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road, 
was using a still different valve. The Richardson, after being 
in use a short time, allows too munch steam to escape. 

The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the convention ad- 
journed, to reassemble at 3:30 p.m. at the Sherman House. 


TUESDAY’S SPECIAL SESSION. 


The convention assembled at the club-rooms in the Sher- 
snan House at 4 o’clock, and was called to order by President 
Britton. 

MECHANICAL LABORATORY. 

The report of the Committee on Mechanical Laboratory was 
called for and read by the Secretary. 

Previous to its reading, Mr. Robinson, of the Great Western 
of Canada, desired, as Chairman of that Committee, to make 
an explanation. The Committee, during the compilation ot 
the report, had a correspondence with Prof. Thurston. Since 
arriving here they learn that Prof. Thurston has made ar- 
rangements with the Stevens Institute for the establishment 
of such a mechanical laboratory, of which the Committee 
knew nothing. He (Professor Thurston) had also prepared a 
paper to read on the same question. 

he Secretary read the report of the committee. 
bodied in elaborate detail the following points: 


APPARATUS FOR LABORATORY. 
model of valve motion. 


It em- 





1. Adjustable 














Mr. A. Robinson objected to them because “ they become | 2. Machine to test tensile, torsional-and compressive 


strength of metals, 

8. Machine to test friction of metals. 

4. Machine to test lubricating value of oils, etc. 

5. Steam-engine indicator, with full diagram apparatus. 

6. Most approved speed or revolution counter. 

7. Pyrometer for testing high boiler temperature. 

8. SGevmasesher with long range. 

9. Vacuum gauge for use in locomotive emoke-boxes. 

10. Mercurial column. for testing steam gauges. _ 

11. Registering dynamometer for obtaining train resist- 
ances, 

12. Microscope for the examination of metals. 

13. Means of testing calorific value of different classes of 
coal, and principle of their most economical combustion, 

14. Means of testing various qualities of water. 

15. Means of testing acids in tallow under high tempera- 
ture. 

16. Means of testing incrustation compounds, and discover- 
ing their injurious ingredients when any. ’ ' 

7. Means of testing composition of specimens of boiler 
scale, etc, 

In further treating of the matter, the Committee divided 
the subject into three divisions, as follows: 

Organization of Laboratory—The Committee recommend a 
system embodying all that is valuable in the above sugges- 
tions, namely, that, if established, the laboratory should be 
accessible at all tinygs by members of a standing committee or 
by any member of the Association. 

Location of the Laboratory—Members of the Association 
have recommended as the location of the laboratory New York, 
Chicago, Cinvinnati or Philadelphia. 

Financial, or Ways and Means—The Committee recommend 
as a plan to support such an institution, to call upon the dif- 
ferent railway companies of the United States and the Cana- 
das to contribute po rata according to the number of engines 
owned, 

PROF, THURSTON’S REPORT. 


After reading the above report, the Committee tendered to 
the Convention a paper prepared by Prof. Thurston, upon the 
same subject, which covered about the same | epee as the 
former, and desired that it be embodied with the regular re- 
port. On motion, it was carried. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT. 


Mr. Robinson asked Messrs. Forney and Sellers, who were 
intimately acquainted with Professer Thurston, what control 
the Association would have over the fundsif they were con- 
tributed to the proposed laboratory. They had on hand 
something over #4000 from the * Boston fund,” and it was im- 
portant that they should be prudent in expending it. 

Mr. Forney replied that he had every confidence in Professor 
Thurston and the Stevens Institute, and he thought the funds 
would be well and safely invested if placed in their hands. 

Mr. Sellers, like Mr. Forney, thought Professor Thurston 
and the Stevens Institute worthy of the utmost confidence, 
Professor Thurston he considered better fitted, perhaps, than 
any other civil engineer in the country to make the affair a 
success. 

Mr. Eddy was opposed to engaging in the enterprise either 
by individual contribution or as an association. The apparatus 
suggested by Professor Thurston was not what railway me- 
chanics required, and they would derive no benefit from the la- 
boratory. It might be advisable for the railways to organize 
such an institution, but an association composed of members 
whose interest was only secondary, and who were liable to 
witndraw from membership at any time, was scarcely called 
upon to invest money in the enterprise. 

Mr. Sellers agreed with Mr. Eddy. They were an association 
composed of men who were members simply because they 
were of the same profession, and who were liable to withdraw 
atany time. Being scattered over a vast country, they could 
not have the same interest in snch a laboratory as did the Ste- 
vens Institute, which was settled at Hoboken. It would, there- 
fore, not be wise to enter into the project. 

Mr. Eddy had no hope that the railways could be induced to 
contribute. They had refused to give passes to the members 
who came to the convention, and when they refused that they 
would not be likely to pay out money for a mechanical labora- 


tory, 

Mr. Robinson said it would only cost at the rate of a few 
cents per locomotive, and the saving which the increased in- 
fuemalion they could gain from a laboratory would enable them 
to make would be so greatly in excess of the expense that they 
could scarcely refuse to contribute. 

Mr, Jackman, of Chicago, thought that the numerous pub- 
lished works, together with the experiments always being 
made, rendered the establishment of a laboratory unneces- 
sary. 

Mr, Hudson said new metals, new combinations of metals 
and new qualities were constantly on hand to be tested, and 
for this work alone the laboratory was necessary. 

Mr. Forney moved that the discussion be closed, and made 
a special order for 12 o’clock the next day. 

The motion was carried and the convention adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 

The second day’s session was called to order by President 
Britton at 9o’clock in the morning. The attendance was 
much larger than on the opening day, 30 new members havin 
joined the Association, making the total number present 114. 


BOILERS. 

The discussion of the report on “ The Operstion and Man- 
azement of Locomotive Boilers,” including the Purification of 
Water,” was announced in order. ‘The report of the Com- 
mittee upon the above subject was made on Tuesday, but the 
discussion was deferred to allow the reading of a paper upon 
the question by Prof. Rogers. The paper of Prof. Rogers was 
then read by that gentleman. It treated more particularly 
of the incrustation of engine boilers caused by tbe sediments 
formed from the use of impure water fur the generation of 
steam. The ideas of the gentleman were practically illustrated 
by a series of experiments, which were made in the presence 
of the members of the Convention. ; 

In investigating the subject of steam-boiler incrustation, 
the Professor said it would be necessary to consider the chem- 
ical constitution of natural water, the source from which all 
scale-forming elements are derived. Pure water consists of 
the two gases, hydrogen and oxygen, in chemical combina- 
tion. It holds nothing in solution or suspension. Water, a8 
found in nature, however, is never chemically pure. By con- 
tact with the earth’s surface, and by percolaticn through its 
alluvium and rocks, more or less mineral matter is dissolved, 
or carried away in suspension of a mechanical nature. Even 
the rain-drop brings with it from the clouds a certain amount 
of gaseous matter, acquired by absorption in its passage 
through the air. By reference to tables it will be seen that 
sea-water contains 24% per cent. of saline matter in solution, 
about 25,000 grains per gallon ; that of the Dead Sea 16% pet 
cent. River and lake waters contain from one to 20 grairs of 
solid matter per gallon, in solution, and a varying quantity in 
suspension, generally exceeding 10 grains. Well and spring 
waters hold but little in suspension, but in solution a quantity 
varying from 10 to 150 greins. The relatively greater propor 
‘ion of salt in the sea is due to the fact that it has been ~— 
the beginning the great reservoir for all the waters that was 
the earth, and that, by constant evaporation, the evolution 
has become more and more concentrated, the pure watery 
vapors going back to the clouds, to fall again as rain and run 
into the sea Toaded with new saline increments. Beside thesé 
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mineral substances, more or less vegetable matter is found 
derived from the same source. 

The evil effects of scale are due to the fact that it is relative- 
ly anon-conductor of heat. Its conducting power, compared 
with that of iron, is as 1 to 37.5. 

To obviate the evils from incrustation, which include danger 
from explosion, expense of repairs, loss of time and waste of 
fuel, very many methuds have been devised, having in view 
the prevention and removal of scale. These plans have gener- 
ally proved unsatisfactory. 

Various mechanical contrivances have been, and are now, 
used to intercept the precipitated saline matter from the sup- 
ply water on its passage through the heating apparatus. They 
consist, essentially, of a series of obstructions to the flow of 
the water. This latter being heated to a boiling pitch, by be- 
ing intermingled with the exhaust steam in the heater, the 
carbonic acid is driven off, and a precipitation of the carbon- 
ates takes place, the deposit accumulating on the shelves, 
straw, or other obstructions, over which the water slowly 
flows. In this way large accumulations of the matter in sus- 

ension, and of the precipitated carbonates, are prevented 

om going into the boiler, and, being retained in the heater, 
may be removed very conveniently when opportunity is af- 
mene This plan, however, only partially remedies the diffi- 
culty. 

Another variety of mechanical device for preventing scale is 
the sediment pan. This plan succeeds in gathering much of 
the sediment, but much necessarily fastens itself to the boil- 
er, and the scale, as before, continues to form. 

The speaker thought it impossible to make any mechanical 
contrivances completely efficacious. The great desideratum 
—perfect prevention—cannot be attained any mechan- 
ical means. To chemistry alone can we look for a complete 
method. For along time simple chemical agents have been 
used in an empirical way with a certain success. Someof 
them are dangerous in their use, and of course their use 
should be forbidden. Tannate of soda he thought is the agent 
which perfectly fills the demand theoretically, and in an exten- 
sive trial in all kinds of waters had proven its practical effi- 
cacy. 

DISCUSSION ON THE PAPER AND REPORT. 


Mr. Towne stated that the compound invented by Prof. 
Rogers in use would cause as much sediment to form on the 
inner portion of the boilersas the usualincrustation from hard 
water, and would be as difficult to get rid of, and felt that the 
theory proposed was no more practicable tham the others 
which had already been put forward, 

Mr. Jackman, of the Chicago & Alton, introduced to the 
audience Prof, 8. 8. Sewell who, npon motion, was requested 
to state his opinions upon the subject. 

Prof. 8. 8. Sewell had studied French, German, English and 
Amer‘can authorities upon the subject, and had found that 
the universal result was the same—an alleviation of the torma- 
tion of sediment in boilers, but the scale had never yet been 
done away with entirely. Unless the water was purified of the 
deleterious matters which has caused the incrustation, previ- 
ous to entering the boilers, there was no relief possible. 

Mr. Coleman Sellers, of Philadelphia, stated that some au- 
thorities contended that sulphate of lime preven’ ed the set- 
tling of sediments, and cited instances in corroboration, 

Prof. Rogers stated that some compounds of tannate of soda 


were now before the public, which differed materially from his 
method. 


Mr. F. B. Miles, of Philadelphia, had experienced in using 
water from the Schuykill River in an ape engine, that in- 
gredients had formed a crust one-eighth ot an inch thick in 
the boiler, and the use of carbonate of soda had cleaned it 
away inside of two weeks, and had kept it clean ever since. 

Mr. Jackman, of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, had used lake 
water in an upright engine in Chicayys which had caused a 
formation one and one-half inches in thickness on the interior 
of the boilers, and had afterwards used a number of compounds 
which had acted variously upon the sudiment, but the tannate 
of soda acted as satisfactorily as any of the others. But was 
the use of any of the compounds necessary? He did not 
think so, as appliances were possible to.carry off the different 
thicknesses of sediments, onl the compounds proposed had 
formed other sediments which were hard to get rid of. 

Mr. Jeffrey, of the It}inois Central Railroad, thought that a 
filter and heater combined with an engine would be the sim- 
wry mode of taking off the sediment, and was of the opinion 

hat the cost of using compounds was altogether too expensive 
& luxury to be indulged in. 

Mr, Woodruff, of the Central Railroad of Iowa, inquired of 
Mr, Jackman the nature of his compound. 

Mr. Jackman explained. 

Mr. Woodruff said that what would precipitate in ne. kind 
of water would not in another. He found different kinds 
song his line, and was obliged to use different compounds. 
Lately he had been using sal soda alone, and found the de- 
posits less than betore. 

Mr. Jackman had used 20 different compounds, thoroughly, 
particularly in the case of the two last. hile some of these 
work well in one place they will not in another. He had no 
great faith in boiler compounds to get rid of scale. If one 
was found that would do it, it would take so much that it 
would cost more than to clean the boilers in the old way. 
Boiler compounds were like a certain patent cholera medicine 
—it might cure a mild case of diarrhea, but would not be 
worth a penny for cholera, 

Prot. Rogers thought that it made not a particle of differ- 
rope hag the purification of water, whether it was in the boiler 

out. 

Mr. Hudson, of 


I the Rogers Locomotive Works, agreed with 
the idea of purifyi @ pr 


ng the water before used where practicable. 
But as all are aware, there are many roads where that is im- 
racticable, Then some chemical or mechanical means must 
eused. The scale loosened, the sediment ought to be re- 
moved by some mechanical process, so that the matter can be 
pot rid of as fast as the water evaporates. In Cuba, mud col- 
ectors have been placed in many boilers, go that the water 

passes through them, but the mud is caught. 
Mr. Jeffrey, of the Illinois Central Railroad, asked if any 
-@stimate had been made as to the cost of purifyin the water 
efore it entered the boiler. The question is, which is the 

cheaper process—that or the compound? 

r. Towne, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, said the ex- 
nse was clearly stated in the sixth annual report. Concern- 
ng the deposit of sediments, he had some statistics. As tor 
compounds, he opeend every one knew that there were com- 
pounds that would dissolve any incrustation. The question is, 
‘ 8 this remove the difficulty? He claimed itdid not. He re- 
ee to a report of inspection by th Hartford Boiler Insur- 
= Company. Put your compound into your boilers and 
ten the Scale, and what good does it do if not blown out? 
- the engineers open the blow-cocks and blow out the boilers 
— day? He knew they did not. And why? Because the 
the vd mechanics do not enforce the rules. He had within 
with a three months discharged men for failing to comply 
+ aa atorder. As for cleaning out the boiler, it can’t be 
rs Without taking out the flues. There was not a road in 
© country that could spare their engines from the track for 
had ‘moron ah xoope it might be the Northern Pacific, which 
oaae than 40 engines lying idle. There is no question 
the action of boiler compounds. Mr. Towne submitted 

n ne — action of a compound, 
. an, of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, had a corps 
Heer washers at every place where t..ey had engine-houses. 
Plained the mode of washing boilers, as practiced on 


his road. No engine is run more than a week without this 
washing. 
RECESS, : 

The Chair stated that the hour of 12 had now apvivel, and, 
pursuant to resolution —— on yesterday, it would be 
— to take a recess and then proceed with the laboratory 

iscussion. Recess for ten minutes was accordingly taken. 
MECHANICAL LABORATORY. 

The Convention having been called to order, the discussion 
of the mechanical laboratory was opened. 

Mr. Setchel moved that the report of the committee be 
divided, and the paper of Mr. Thurston laid on the table for 
one year, 


Mr. Chapman asked if that would not prevent the printing 
of the report. 

Mr. Setchel—I would then modify my motion, by making it to 
defer action on that paper for one year. 

The modified motion was adopted. 

Mr. Robinson moved that the votes recommended by the 
Committee be also postponed for one year. 

Mr, Setchel thought it desirable that at this session the 
members at least express their views as to the feasibility of 
the proposed laboratory. 

Mr. binson did not wish to postpone discussion, He 
wished to prevent the Convention from committing itself. 

Mr. Jackman, of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, expressed the 
opinion that the laboratory was a valuable thing, but that it 
might be impossible that it could be so located as to be valu- 
able to all the roads representedin this Association. There 
were many things to be taught in such a laboratory. The use 
of the dynamometer and the other apparatus, if in New York, 
would not be feasible to roads in the West. In testivg the 
strength of woods or iron or the power of locomotives, the 
dynamometer would be only available to roads near it. No 
better results, then, would come than those already before the 
body in printed tables, 

r, Hudson might say, with regard to testing apparatus, the 
railway interests of the country were much larger than those 
of private enterprises that employ chemists. It is true access 
can be had to printed tables, but that is not what is required. 
Apparatus is wanted by which all the material can be put to 
practical test. Great railroads, like the New York Central, 
ought to have the necessary apparatus belonging to their road. 
And the Master Mechanics’ Association ought to have it. In 
the long run it would pay. 

Mr. Coleman Sellers said such a laboratory would be of great 
value to the general public. But the changeable nature of 
the menberenp of the Association was an objection, He 
thought careful inquiry should be made concerning similar 
institutions elsewhere. H+ pointed out objections, and hoped 
there would be no hasty action, ; 

Mr. Jeffrey, of the Illinois Central Railroad, said his road 
made it a habit to occasionally test different material, and 
had very simple arrangements for making such tests. They 
tested iron and steel in the wheel-press, Oil was examined 
and tested in the shops. He thought all important railways 
should have instruments. 

Mr, Hudson said that while experiments for testing the ten- 
sile strength of iron by the cones ene press might do 
well enough, he knew it was not reliable, 

Mr. Jeffrey said, by way of explanation, that the gauge of 
their hydraulic press had been tested. 

Mr. tadeon had never seen a reliable hydraulic gauge. 

Mr. Elliott, of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, thought it a 
great question whether the experiments made by master 
mechanics, in a rough, practical way, were not of more benefit 
than the fine ones of a laboratory. He came to hear the dif- 
ferent experiences of master mechanics, and coul! see no 
good results to come from this not to be obtained by individ- 
ual efforts on roads. He did not come here prepared to pay 
for mechanical or chemical laboratories. He did not thin 
the practical workings of the roads needed the laboratory. 

Mr. Woodruff, of Lowa, agreed with Mr. Elliott, He came 
for information as to the best way of taking care of an engine. 

Mr. Hudson thought that the business of the master mo- 
chanic involved more than mere mechanical business. The 
whole question of the construction and use of a locomotive 
was chemical and mechanical, 

Mr. Elliott admitted that it was all chemical. But if he 
wanted information about it, he would ask Mr. Hudson, and he 
would tell him. All these tests had been made, and why not 
take the benefit of others’ experience. All master mechanics 
were to a certain degree chemists, but did not care to know 
about the fine points of rg gg OM 

Mr. Woodruff agreed with Mr, Elliott, These were all prac- 
tical men, and willing to take advantage of the experience of 
others, 

The discussion here wandered into the merits of case-hard- 
ening. 

Mr Chapman moved that the matter of a mechanical labora- 
tory be postponed for one year. Also, that it be reported back 
to the committee who had it in charge last year. 

The motion prevailed, 


MORE ABOUT BOILERS. 


Mr. Robinson arose to say that Mr, Towne had probabl 
made a mistake in his statement that few railroads had suffi- 
cient engines to allow the frequent washing out of boilers, A 
railroad which had not was derelict in duty to its stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Towne thought all Western men would bear him out 
in saying there were occasions for months at a time on West- 
ern roads when business would not allow the stoppage of en- 

ines. 

, Mr. Salisbury, of the St. Louis & Southeastern, made a 
statement in regard to the reservoir system in use on his 
road, They were a necessity there, as none but rain-water 
could be had. Scale was a thing unheard of. They don’t know 
what scale is, 

In answer to an inquiry from Mr. Robinson, Mr. Towne said 
the blow-off cock ou cht to be used every day, or oftener, when 
there was a full head of steam on. 

Mr. Robinson moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Rogers and 
Prof. Sewell, for the information they had given. Carried. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Committee appointed “ on the Consump- 
tion and Cost of each Kind of Fuel Used, per Mile Run, per 
Weight of Train Hauled, including Cars ; also, the Best Form 
and Proportion of Tube and #ire-box Heating Surface, and 
Grate Surface Requisite to Produce the Best Results with each 
Kind of Fuel,” was then read, which is substantially as fol- 
lows : 

To tHe AmeRIcAN Raruway Master Mecuantcs’ Assocta- 
tTIon— Gentlemen: Your committee on the above subject regret 
to state that they have received but seven replies in answer to 
their circular of questions, issued to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and are, therefore, unable to make a report therefrom 
that can prove worthy of the subject, or of interest to the 
Association. 

It is but fair to state that perhaps our members, who are at 
present actively engaged as railroad master mechanics, are 
not entirely to blame for this ree oone A negligence on their 
part, when we take into consideration the fact that but few ot 
our railroad companies allow their master mechanics to pro- 
vide the necessary means of obtaining practical and therefore 
valuable information on this important subject of fuel. . 

It is true that to obtain such information would entail addi- 
tional expense, as accounts must be kept for each locomotive, 





made, the weight of train hauled, etc., and the comparative 
results compu therefrom. It is evident, however, to any 
who have given the subject their consideration, that with a 
thorough tical knowledge of the matter, @ saving, at least 
in the cost of fuel, would be a certain result, and to an extent 
that ere long would much more than compensate for the ex- 
pense incurred to gain such knowledge. 

The Committee would recommend that the subject be con- 
tinued another year, and that it be placed in the hands of two 
separate committees. 

Received and filed without discussion, 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


The committee appointed to investigate boiler explovions 
made a partial report. Mr. H. L. Brown, of the Committee, 
had visited Sandy Hook on October 25 last, and gave the re- 
sult of experiments witnessed. The experiments took 
place on November 27, and were published at that time, 
nothing new having been developed. 

. Chas, Kerr, from the same Oummittee, gave details of 
the same experiments. ° 

The experiments which were to have been made at Pitts- 
burgh were very incomplete and unsatisfactory. The experi- 
ments, however, are to be continued this season, and the O-m- 
mittee urge a general attendance, 

On motion, the report was re-referred to the Committee. 


A LAKE EXCURSION, 


The Ohicago friends of the master mechanics did all in their 
power to make the visit of the members as pleasant as por- 
sible. On Tuesday afternoon they were tendered a trip on 
Lake Michigan, in the Goodrich steamer Muskegon. The 
handsome prope ler lay at her dock, near State street bridge, 
at a little past two o’clock, and the members went on board in 
company with their ladies and friends, and indulged in an ele- 

antly prepared lunch. To the strains of a band of music the 
aes party passed down the river, and on their way toward 
Evanston looked in upon the man at thecrib, After a fur- 
ther trip northward, and then down to South Chicago and 
Calumet, the excursionists returned to the Sherman House, 
about 6 o’clock, in good time for alate dinner, The trip was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all, 


THURSDAY'S MORNING SESSION. 

The Association assembled in regular session, at 9 o’clook 
President Britton in the chair, and J. H. Setchel,Secretary, 
acting. 

MR. COLEMAN SELLERS’ PAPER. 

The President announced that at a former session, a Super 
visory Committee had been copeines to solicit from as- 
sociate members papers upon scientific subjects. As a result 
of their efforts they had the pleasure to announce a communi- 
cation from Mr, Coleman Sellers, President of the Franklin In- 
stitute, of Philadelphia, which that gentleman immediately 
read to the Convention. The subject as announced by Mr. Sel- 
lers was the “French System of Measuring, Known as the 
Metric System.” 

This yore which is an exceedingly interesting one, we 
will publish in full hereafter. It investigated tne cost of 
making a radical change in the standard of measurement at 
this time, when the use of machine tool gauges, etc., is 
universal, estimated the cost of changing | nd renewing the 
stock of an establishment equipped for machinists at n't 
less than $27,000 without any change in drawings, and the com 

lete change at not less than $150,000. Mr. Sel‘ers concluded 
hat the ad ption of the metric standard in this country is 
now neither practicable nor desirable, 

After the reading of the paper, the Convention ordered it 
to be embodied with the full report of the session when print- 
ed, and a vote of thank. was extended to its author. 


SUBJECTS FOR NEXT YEAR, 
The committee appointed to prepare subjects for discussion 
at the next meeting presented the following : 

1. The best material, construction, operation and manage- 

ment of locomotive boilers. 
2. Purifieation of feed water—what methods up to this time, 
have been mos: approved for the improvement of feed water 
by chemical and mechanical means, and for the prevention of 
incrustation. - 

8. Locomotive tests, This committee to request members 
to make experimental tests to show the performance of loco- 
motives, and to report the results to this association. 

4. Locomotive construction. This committee to report as 
far as possible all new methods of construction which have 
been adopted by mombers during the past and ensuing year. 

5. The best system of signals for eens railroad trains, 
to include train head signals,'train tail and side signals, road or 
station switch signa's, and appliances for indicating the speed 
of trains. 

6. Locomotive and tender wheels, This committee to report 
breakages of wheels and tires, removals of tires, and causes of 
breakage or removal, and to report on the different methods of 
construction and manufacturing of various kinds of engine 
and tender wheels. 

7. Construction and improvement of continuous train brakes 
during the ensuing year, and their application to cars and lo- 
comotives. 

8. Lubricants for locomotives. 

9. Mechanical laboratory. 

10. Finence. 

11. Trustees of Boston fund, 
12. Printing. 

18. General supervisory. 


VALVES AND VALVE GEAK. 


The Committee on Valves and Valve Gear presented a lon 
report. Fourteen members responded to the circular sent ou 
by the committee, trom which the following conclusions are 
deduced : 

**Of the 14 members answering to the circular, four report 
in favor of balanced valves and six against, while nearly all 
agree that there is a reduction in wear of seats and gear, and 
increased ease in handling. The grounds of objection are lia- 
bility to blowing and ay of keeping in souees. The mile- 
age of the balanced valve, where comparisons have been insti- 
tuted, is considerably in its favor, as against the flat valve. 
Seven replies are in favor of decreasing the size of parts, from 
their experience, and two offer simply an opinion against re- 
duction.” 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Hudson, of the Rogers Locomotive Works, said the sub- 
=“ was of mu himportance. Experiments had been made 

the United States Government officials, showing that, while 
the parts might be diminished to half their size, the passages 
could not be reduced, He was not favorably impressed with 
balance valves. 

Mr. Jackman, of the Chicago & Alton, believed that com- 
mittees were appointed, and served to the best of their ability, 
and sometimes it had been said too much time had been spent 
in discussion. But what the Association wanted to get at was 
actual experience with balance valves. First, with the Adams 
valve. It had been in use three years, with aos results, and 
was not costly in wear. The men who handle those engines 
say that they handle easily. They have worked well, He had 
also tested Mr. Elliot’s valve—had it on six engines. But he 
had not taken up one siuce they were put in, so he could not 
say much about them. But he had put one on an engine with- 
out telling the engineer, and he had not noticed any differ- 





of the kind, quantity, and cost of fuel used, the actual mileage 


[Continued on Page 196.) 
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THE MASTER MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 


Elsewhere in these columns will be found a report of 
the proceedings of this meeting, which, as previously an- 
nounced, was held this year in Chicago. In its general 
character it differed very little from previous meetings, 
excepting perhaps in the length of the reports. These, 
with one or two exceptions, were longer than ever hereto- 
fore. The result was that so much time and attention 
were consumed in reading and hearing them, that the dis- 
cussions were more brief than the importance of the 
subjects to which they referred seemed to demand. As 
the length of the reports has been increasing each year, it 
is obvious that, unless this tendency is arrested, all the 
working hours of the Convention will be absorbed in lis- 
tening to the reading of them. For this reason, either 
those who write them must condense what they have to 
say into less space and fewer words, or else the Convention 
must remain in session longer than three days. It was 
proposed to print the reports of the committees some 
weeks before the meeting of the Convention, and furnish 
each member with a printed copy of the report, so that it 
could be carefully read by each of them before coming to 
the Convention. This would make it possible to dispense 
with the reading before the Convention, and also enable 
members to understand and discuss them more intelligent- 
ly than is possible from merely hearing them read. Much 
time could undoubtedly be saved in this. way, and it 
would also enable members to give more careful conside- 
ration to the substance of the reports, and thus be better 
prepared for the discussionof them. The proposition 
was, however, not brought before the Association for its 
consideration, and therefore no action was taken. The 
plan seems to have much to recommend it and to be worth 
careful consideration. 

At all meetings of this kind, there is always some one 
subject which attracts more attention than any other. This 
year the subject which was most discussed, and seemed to 
attract the greatest attention, was that of the Mechanical 
Laboratory. There was of course great diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the advisability of embarking in such a 
project. In fact, there did not seem to be any very defi- 
nite idea in the minds of those present concerning the 
character and objects of such an adjunct to the Associa- 
tion. The proposition made by the Stevens Institute, 
although a very liberal: one, at the same time contem- 
plated so much more than the members generally did, 
that nearly all were disposed to hesitate before taking any 
definite action. The whole subject was therefore referred 
back to the committee, and further action deferred until 
next year. Although nothing definite was done, yet the 
discussion will have the effect of inducing members to 





think on the subject and consider more carefully whether 
the scheme is practicable or not. 

The purification of water and the incrustation of boilers 
were discussed apparently with more interest than any 
other subject, excepting perhaps the one referred to 
above. Doubtless the reason is that the evils resulting 
from the use of impure water are so great and are so often 
brought to the attention of master mechanics that they 


~| are at all times ready to listen to any discussion of the 


methods of mitigating the evil. Eastern members gener- 
ally, and all who have never been compelled to use water 
containing so much foreign matter as is found in nearly 


5 | all that which is obtained on the Western prairies, can 


hardly conceive of the trouble encountered on nearly all 
Wesiern roads. As the representation of Western mem- 


‘| bers was greater than ever before, they of course engaged 


in the discussion with great zeal. If the able committee 
who have this subject under consideration are able to de- 
vise any means of overcoming or lessening this evil, they 


5 | will be doing what will pay railroad companies a hundred- 
199 | fold for the time, trouble and expense of holding the meet- 


ings of the Master Mechanics’ Association. 

It was gratifying to see science lending its aid to accom- 
plish this desirable end, and if the practical men who 
thus meet together every year will only state plainly the 
extent and as far as possible the nature of this evil, and if 
scientific men will listen to their statements patiently, and 
earnestly endeavor to throw some clear light on the prin- 
ciples involved, the solution of the problem is, we be- 
lieve, not far distant. There seems good reason for be- 
lieving that both the scientific and the practical men are 
co-operating, and their investigations in this field of re- 
search can hardly help producing very valuable results. 

Neither the report nor the discussion on ‘‘ Fuel for Lo- 
comotives ” seemed to excite much interest. The commit- 
tee reported only seven answers to their circular. It is 
doubtless difficult to get the necessary data which are re- 
quired to present this subject properly. As none of the 
committee are chemists, of course they could not be ex- 
pected to discuss it from that point of view, and an ex- 
haustive series of experiments to determine by actual 
trials with locomotives the value of different kinds of fuel 
would require much time and care if they were made so as 
tobe entirely conclusive. It may therefore be assumed 
that the subject, which is of great importance to railroad 
companies, is still an open one. 

With the report on safety valves we have not sufficient 
acquaintance to form an intelligent opinion of its merits. 
Judging from the amount of discussion of the subject in 
foreign engineering journals, there is evidently room for a 
great deal to be said, and probably a lack of accurate 
knowledge concerning it. If the report does no more than 
to suppress the noise, which is a nuisance, of the ‘‘ pop” 
valve, the committee will deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity. 

The report on ‘‘ Boiler Explosions” was chiefly an ac- 
count of the government experiments, which, as our 
readers know, were almost altogether fruitless of valuable 
results or information. 

The Committee on ‘‘ Valves and Valve Gearing” dis- 
cussed chiefly the merits of different kinds of ‘ balanced” 
valves. 

‘*Locomotive Tires” were reported in the usual statisti- 
cal way. This subject, it seems to us, is worn out. It 
would, we think, be quite as appropriate to discuss the 
quality of bar or pig iron made by different manufacturers 
as to investigate the wear and tear of tires. So long as 
steel tires were an experiment, it was quite proper that 
their mileage and breakage should be discussed, but they 
have passed the experimental stage and are now an article 
of merchandise quite as much as cast-iron car-wheels. 

The report on ‘‘ Standard Axles” had at least the merit 
of brevity. It was, however, discussed at some length and 
referred back to the committee. Doubtless: the discussion 
will have the effect of educing some careful thought and 
observation of the working of axles of the size recommended 
by the committee, which is larger than that ordinarily 
used. 

The reports on the other subjects we have not heard or 
read, and therefore are unable to form any idea of their 
value. The discussion of the report on ‘Continuous 
Train Brakes” became somewhat warm, and there was, 
when the motion to close the debate was made, consider- 
able danger that the members would array themselves into 
two contending factions, the one the advocates of the 
atmospheric and the other of the vacuum brake. Such a 
result would be extremely unfortunate, as the 
merits of the two systems referred to should be demon- 
strated not by debate but by experiment and a record of 
results accomplished and expense of operation. It is 
impossible at the present time to determine with cer- 
tainty which is the best and most effective system or form 
of continuous train brake, simply because they are all in 
& comparatively immature state of development. The 
requisite data are not at hand from which to form an 
opinion which would be conclusive. What is now most 
needed is facts, and from them each of us will have little 
difficulty in forming conclusions ; but if the deliberations 
of the Association should be made the arena for the 





expression of opinions which, at present, will inevitably 
be composed largely of personal prejudices, then the 
debates are certain to degenerate into mere personal 
wrangling. Give the Association facts only, the results 
of experiments, cost of operation, etc., and if they are 
misstated a correction will be easy and sure ; but a wrong- 
headed opinion may squirm on forever, doing evil con- 
tinually. The consideration of the subject is, in fact, 
surrounded with dangers. There are now large pecuniary 
interests involved in it. Long and expensive litigation of 
the various patents is almost certain in the future, and 
whichever system gains ground now will be very likely to 
hold it. Therefore a favorable report made to the Master 
Mechanics’ Association is a thing very much desired, 
and very great influence is certain to be employed in 
order to secure sucha report. No matter which system is 
recommended or reported on favorably, the way is opened for 
all kinds of charges and suspicions. For this reason, at 
the present stage of the discussion, it would, we think, be 
wise to confine reports and debate to the presentation of 
the simplest facts and statistics. It may not be amiss to 
state here that one of the members appointed to report on 
the brake question next year, it is said, is himself the in- 
ventor of a continuous brake. The appointment was, we 
believe, made inadvertently. It would be a graceful act if 
he should decline to serve, and allow some one who has no 
such interests to take his place. 

The report on ‘‘Machines for Supplying Water. to 
Tanks” was illustrated with many drawings of water-tanks, 
etc., which, if engraved, will have great value. 

The committee appointed to consider ‘‘ Narrow and 
Broad-Gauge Rolling Stock,” it seems, disagreed in opin- 
ion, and for this reason statistics which would have had 
much value were withheld from the Association. This, we 
hope, will not occur again next year, but that the mem- 
bers of the committee will give the Association the benefit 
of their opinion and knowledge, by giving two reports in 
which both views of the subject may be presented. The 
report was the last one called for, and came up late in the 
evening, when all were tired out and anxious for an ad- 
journment. It was therefore passed over without the con- 
sideration which it deserved, and which, it is to be hoped 
it will receive next year. 

Altogether, the session this year may be regarded as a 
very successful one. The attendance was quite as large as 
heretofore. Naturally the Western members predomi- 
nated. Many new ones were admitted who, there is rea- 
son to believe, will attend annually hereafter. The evil 
which most needs alleviation in future meetings is the 
consumption of time by the reading of reports. The 
writers of these should remember that the average human 
mind has very limited capacities of giving attention, and 
for this reason all good writers aim to express their ideas 
in as few and as simple words as possible. If an idea is 
hid under an immense mass of verbiage, the attention is 
exhausted in extracting it; whereas, if it is more simply 
and clearly stated, part of the exertion required to dis- 
cover the meaning can beJgiven to the reception of new 
ideas. Now, in writing a report the aim should be to con- 
vey to those for whom it is intended the most important 
ideas in the clearest and simplest way. If this is done 
there will be some capacity of giving attention left for the 
subsequent discussion; but if the report wanders to and 
fro and around and over the subject, the hearer’s attention 
becomes exhausted and the ‘‘subsequent proceedings inter- 
est him no more.” A little calculation will show how 
very little time there is, comparatively, for hearing reports 
at the annual session of the Master Mechanics’ Association. 
The meetings are held from 94. Mm. to2 Pp. m. for three 
days, or fifteen hours altogether. There were, includ- 
ing the President’s address and two papers and the 
communication from the Stevens Institute, twenty 
documents to be heard. An ordinary reader will deliver 
about 125 words per minute. If, therefore, the average 
length of the reports, papers, etc., should be equal to that 
of this article, which contains about 2,500 words, it would 
take over 6} hours to read them, or nearly half of the 
available time of the Convention. Of cuurse there is 
much time lost in calling the roll, recesses, explanations, 
etc., so that, counting in the extra sessions and consider 
ing that most of the reports were longer (some of them 
four or five times longer) than this, it is safe to assume 
that more than half the time of the Convention was cOn- 
sumed in hearing read what could be done at home much 
more comfortably and intelligently. If, therefore, the de- 
bates are to be improved in future, it is imperative that 
either the reports should be made shorter or be printed 
and read before the meeting of the Convention, and the 
reading there be dispensed with. The amount of work 
done, however, at this last meeting was much greater than 
is usual at such meetings, and we believe the master me 
chanics can challenge any similar organization to show #8 
equal amount of work in the time at their disposal. 

We heard the complaint made at Chicago and elsewher® 
that the deliberations of the Association are too incom 
clusive, that ‘they don’t decide anything.” Now 
surely a moment’s reflection will show the injos 
tice of this complaint. For example, take the sub- 





ject of incrustation. Here is an evil which has 
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existed a long time, but as with many other evils 
no efficient remedy has yet been found for it. The ob 

ject and aim of the deliberation are and have been to find 
aremedy. Until such a remedy is found, any decisive ac- 
tion of the Association would be futile. It would be easy 
to pass a resolution asserting that saw-dust or pea-nuts 
should in future prevent the deposit of scale in locomotive 
boilers, but we fear such a resolution would have little 
effect on the scale, and make the remedy no more effica- 
cious. The fact is, the subjects which are investigated are 
incapable of decision in the way proposed. In some of 
them, such as a standard for car axles, it is necessary to 
reconcile conflicting opinions and thus agree upon some 


ecmmon action, but until the reconciliation takes place | Mi 


among at least a majority, no decisive action is possible. 

To those master mechanics who have thus far held aloof 
and are disposed to cavil at the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, we say come next year and see for yourselves, and 
whatever in the proceedings needs reform, lend your voice 
and influence to effect the required change. 








The Mexican Railroad Contract. 





The Mexican Interoceanic & International Railroad Com- 
pany, according toa telegram from Mexico, has had its con- 
cession declared void by Congress, presumably on account of 
failure to deposit the security required. This is the company 
of “fourteen merchants,” who came in at the last hour and 
adopted the plan of the International Company and secured a 
contract from the Government ia preference to that American 
association of New York capitalists and another of Philadelphia 
men, It took the contract at an unfortunate period, however, 
when scarcely any company, not to say one entirely inexpe- 
rienced in railroad enterprises, could hope to succeed in ob- 
taining the capital necetsary for so extensive an enterprise. 
Moreover, this company depended wholly upon European 


capital, and made strenuous efforts both in England and Ger- | Indiana) 


many to secure it, but failed, and, it is said, received the 
assurance that there would be little chance of getting capital 
for any such enterprise there until the nation makes some 
movement towards paying its national debt, the interest on 
which has been unpaid for many years. The telegram does 
not relate the circumstances which brought the contract be- 
fore Congress. Ordinarily, Congress would have nothing to 
do with it; but if the company failed to deposit the security of 
$150,000 on the 17th of Aprilas required by the contract, its 
charter would become void and would be so declared by the 
Executive. It is probable that the company applied for some 
modification of its contract, such as an extension of time, and 
that it was in considering this application that Congress found 
an opportunity to act. 

Private letters from Mexico say that in response to the call 
for popular subscriptions to the stock, which we mentioned a 
few weeks ago, and which was scattered far and wide among 
il people who could by any possibility become stockholders, 
just three shares of $100 each were subscribed, and thirty 
dollars paid in. With this capital as a basis, no wonder Con- 
gtess distrusted its ability to construct a net-work of rail- 
roads. 

The field is thus left open again—probably entirely open— 
and with the probability that an American company not only 
may be but must be depended upon to carry out the scheme, 
The times are not such now as to make it probable that there 
willbe eager competition for the contract, and Mexico will 
probably have to wait a little before it can have the work be- 
gun; but the Americans who were given a provisional con- 
tract by the Executive last year under the name of the “ In- 
ternational Company” will probably be ready again to enter 
into negotiations and be able, moreover, to carry out their 
project within a reasonable period. 

Mexico cannot afford to relax its efforts to secure the con- 
struction of a system of railroads, without which, indeed, much 
farther material progress of the country ceems almost impos- 
sible, and with which and the maintenance of order (of which 
there is better prospect now, probably, than ever before), the 


nation may be able to make rapid progress in wealth, power 
and consideration. 


Water Crane in use on the Kansas Pacific Railway. 








The lithograph given herewith represents the crane in use 
for supplying water to locomotives on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
Way. Itisa copy, reduced in size, of the drawing to which 
Was awarded, at the annual meeting of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association in 1873, the prize offered for the best drawing uf 
Machinery for supplying fuel and water to engines. The 
drawing was made by Mr. E. Moyel, draftsman in the Kansas 
Pacific shops at Wyandotte, Kan. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 








This number of the Rarroap Gazerre has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Berks Cownty.—Extended northward 4 miles to Lenhartsville, 
“ed Southern Pacific.—The Los Angeles & San Bernardino 


has been completed from Los Angeles westward 30 miles 
toSpadra, Cal. 


‘ is is a total of 34 miles of new railroad, making 428 miles 
mpleted in the United States in 1874. 











ontntt Eanxrnos are unsatisfactory again. The twenty-two 

Panies whose reports are given in our table have, ir. the 
“Getegate, with an increase of 35% per cent, in mileage, a de- 
= of 15 per cent. in gross earnings. The earnings per 
epg have fallen from $612 to $581, a decrease of 5 per 
: Twoof the most important lines—indeed the two with 
largest earnings—have disappeared from the table: the 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS, FOUR 








Name of Road. ~ | Imerease. |Decrease.|Per c. 
1874. | 1873. | Inc. | Dec. |Per o. 1874. 1873. 1874. | 1873. 

Atlantic & Great Western............... 671 639 82)..... 6 $ 424,104 $ 434,845 $10,741; 25 |$ 743/§ 807 
Bur! nm, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota. 424; 334 90)... 27 84,602 77,3887; $ 17,805).......... 94, 2u0| 232 
Cen‘ DOMINO ss 68 00.660 ct0snde be eocceees AUjBAT. B,BID .. cescc|vocewelscess 1,132,000) 1,129,469;  $2,691)......... 0% 929; 927 
Chicago & Northwestern .............++ 1, 1,404 26)... 1% 1,074,726 1,034, ccececccee, @ 762, 736 
Chicago, Mi:waukee & St. Paul.......... 1,236) 1,296)..... eT 742, 574,258 hepeiene ont JE 600! 465 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes .........| 157) 132 25) . 19 45, $9,132 vanes ubehal Be 291; 296 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cin. & Ind........| 470) 470) ...... |... es} eeeees 405, 63,657) 15% 728) 864 
lilinois Central. ........ ceeeccccoocccces 1,109; 1,109)......]......]. 680,921 653,912 ssccsses| 4% 624) 498 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & W’t’ oe 344, «319 25) . 1% 150,036 124,045;  $26,901)......... 21 436, 
Kansas Pacific ........... ° 761 672 89) . 138% 292,143 352,298 60,155) 17% S84; 594 
Michigan Central......... 187 715 72)... 10 683,802 675,841 P | 14 869 945 
ssouri, Kansas & Texas 784! 1 43 .. 22% 214,0 0 258 44,871) 17% 273; 404 
Mobile & Ohio ............ » 617| 5 17).....- “* 134,954 227,276 922) 4055 261; 440 
Ohio & Mississippi............ceeceeeees 393 393 | once vel dices oe 299,806 342,682 42,77) 1236 763, 872 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre H., main line.. 266 BEB) cvccelecerce 100,283 113,631 13,348) 11% 317 427 
“ “ « "'Dranches...|  71| Ti|......| .... |ee 41,254) 48,452|...... 7,198, 14% | 981| 682 
8t. Louis & Iron Mountain............. 310 289° | Pers ™% 160,901 207,627)|.......++ 46,726) 2236 519 718 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.,.... 507 683) .... 76, 13 195,846 231,886) ......00+. 36 (40) 15% 386, 398 
St. Louis & Southeastern............60. i ESS EES) RO 93,997 103,388)......... 9,391! 93 | 269) 296 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw...........++++ 237 237) cvcnil caves 94,569 84, 10,300) ......+... 2% 399, 356 
Toledo, Wabash & Western............. 628 ee Pe 447,855 446,527 1,328) ..0...405- 0% 7138 711 
WHOS WERDORIORS 8 oa sdee évecdéccdcccouces 197 197| sooesé ede06s 79,117 70,975 e143. ococes) SE 40a| 360 
 pemneeam | aoa | ——EEe EEE 
Weinin 0605000006 rcc0esccedccgece 12,766 12,319} 623 PE ceocce $7,414,932) $7,536,690, $305,508 427,326)... $581! $612 
Total increase or decrease........ pendodioceece 447) .... BH] .0-- seccccce logeeceoeeete eerevesee 1,758) sevens [sere ee 

{ 


MONTHS ENDING APRIL 30. 



















































































Mileage. | Earnings. Earnings per mile, 
Name oF Roan. I Dec. |Perc. 
| 
1874. | 1873. | In. Dee Per a | 1874. | 1873. | 1874. | 1873. line. Dec|Per c. 
Atlantic & Great Western......... 6 $1,578,717 $1,590,568 | $11,851 034 | $2,765) $2,951 soe 19186 6% 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minn. a7 362,224| 304,930 Ne ree 18%| 854) 913| ..| 59| 6% 
Central Pacific........00ce0cseses 8,667,026] 3,650,530|  § 16,496|........ 034| 9,011| 2,997| $14)....| 03, 
Chicago & Northwestern...... .. %| 4,011,223) 3,518,908; 492, 25)........ 14 2,805) 2,506) 209)....) 12 
Chicago, Miiwaukee & St. Paul .. 2,630,245) 1,887,976)  742,269)........ 80%| 2,128) 1,642) 486)... 20% 
Chicago, Lanville & Vincennes ... 132 195,935 185,527 655| 1,242) 1,406)... | 164) 11% 
Cieveland, Col., Cin. & Indianap.. 470).. 1,314.543) 1,609,177 294,634) 1834) 4,797) 3,424).. 627; 18% 
Illinois Central............. eee 1,109).. 2,266,480, 2,414,341 147,861 6%{| 2,044) 2,179 135 6 
polis, Bloomington & W... 319 582,647/ 427,383/ 155,264|........ 36%4| 1,694) 1,340) 354 263, 
Kansas Pacific.........-.seeeeeee 672 886,695 998, 11,663; 11%) 1,165, 1,486).. 321; 21% 
Michigan Central ... ....s0+++.- 715 | 2,490,225) 2,383,764) 106,461) ........ 43¢| 3,164 3,834).. 170 5 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........ 641 954.980 940,622) 14,368)........ 144) 1,218) 1,467 | * 249) 17 
Mobile & Ohio........eceecceeees 617).. 817,197; 1,065,879 | 948,682) 2344) 1,581 2,062) .. 481; 20% 
Ohio & Mississippi.............. $93)... 1,102,096; 1,252,668 160,572; 12 2,804) 4,187)... 383; 12 
St. Louis, Alt. & T. H, Main Line. 266; . esee 387,708 463,723 76,015| 16%| 1,468) 1,761/.. 293) 16% 
” “ “Branches. . vel Tilecacl coslockacel 161,977 195,037 33,060 } 17 } 2,281 2.747)... 466) 17 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain ....... 310 289) 21)... | 7 lll 729,064 93,853 | 12% 2,052) 2,696)... 474; 18% 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Norther 507 683|....| 76) 18 | 752,840 871,983 119,143 18% 1,485) ),406).. ll 0% 
St. Louis & Southeastern... .... m9 BAD)... leneelevoees 413,315 402,762;  $10,653)........ 25¢| 1,183) 1,164) 29).... 25 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsav.. oe 237). 634| 1,069) 1,475) 94)|....| 6% 
Toledo, Wabash & Western 628).. 3%| 2,593 eses| 308) 887 
West Wisconsin............ 191|.. ai 38%! 1,592) 1,150) 442|....| 98%; 
ee ee rere 12,233] 609] 76|......| 27,626,962) 27,163,716) $1,714, $40|1,352,104 ~ aol saa ae |s08 2% 
Total increase.......-.+.++. bans ME tadt TA catnovedes Secaredl MEE rasc cose 1 aang Uietecevedvats 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, which did not report its 
March earnings, and the Erie, which is missing for the first 
time. None of the main lines between the East and the West 
are represented therefore, except the Michigan Central. On 
the whole, the decrease in the cost of working ought to balance 
or more than balance the decrease in receipts, as very few of 
these roads have been largely aftected by the exceptionally 
low through rates which prevailed part of that month. 

For the four months ending with April there is, with an 
increase of 5 per cent. in mileage, an increase of 1% per cent. 
in gross earnings, and a decrease of 2% per cent. in gross 
earnings per mile—from $2,221 to $2,156. The length of road 
embraced in these reports is 12,766 miles—about 17 per cent. 
of the total mileage in the United States. 








Tue NorrHern Pacirio GuARANTEE BILL, a correspondent 
informs us, does not include a guarantee of the principal of 
these bonds, as we stated in commenting on it last week. Our 
remarks were based on a telegraphic report which was pretty 
full, and in its wording naturally led to the inference that the 
principal was guaranteed. The difference, of course, is an im- 
portant one, and makes our statement of the obligations im- 
posed upon the Government by the bill an exaggerated one. 





Tue CaTEcHiIsM OF THE LocomoTiIvE, owing to the length of 
the report of the Master Mechanics’ Convention, is omitted 
this week. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Keystone Bridge Oompany’s Illustrated Album.—The 
Keystone Bridge Compapy has recently issued a very hand- 
some publication of 50 large pages of text and twelve full-page 
lithographic plates of the structures which it erects and the 
materials of which they are composed. Besides the litho- 
graphic plates, there are several handsome wood cuts 
printed with the text, including views of the company’s old 
shops, its new works, the Union Iron Mills (from which this 
company obtains its shaped irons) and the Lucy Furnace, 
connected with these mills; also perspective views of the chan- 
nel span of the Cincinnati & Newport Bridge, of the bridge 
to be erected over the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, the Keokuk 
Bridge over the Mississippi, the bridge over the Connecticut 
at Middletown, and the method of erecting the St. Louis 
Bridge. The lithographs give plans and elevations of solid, 
trussed and plate girders, single intersection deck and 
through bridges and double intersection through, with many 
details, pivot bridges, long spans, suspension bridges, street 
and park bridges, iron roof trusses, a wrought-iron turn-table, 
diagrams of strains under progressively increasing loads, an 
ornamental competitive design submitted for the Girard 
Avenue Bridge in Philadelphia, and a plate of sections of 
beams, charnels, T’s, angles, tubular columns, struts, etc., 
which are turnished by the company. The text contains a 
considerable amount of matter besides the descriptions of the 

structures illustrated, and withal a tabular statement of the 

iron and wooden bridges constructed by the company, by 

which it appears that the iron structures are equivalent in 

length to 64,900 feet of single track, and the wooden ones to 





Bender. 





To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your paper of the 9th of May contains a letter from Mr, E. P. 
Hannaford, of the Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada, in which 
the gentleman criticises my paper on the comparative merits 
of American and European bridges as far as the quotation of 
the report which relates to the losing of rivet-heads is con- 
cerned. 

Ihave said in my paper that “ It has been reported, that 
the Victoria Bridge in Oanada loses its rivet-heads, etc.,” and I 
believe myself to have been sufficiently entitled to quote this re« 
port, since it had been told to me twice by Mr. C, Shaler Smith, 
Chief Engineer of the Baltimore Bridge Company. By another 
source I had been told that during winter the rivet-heads had 
been seen lying on the ice, forming lines over the river. A 
third party, a bridge engineer in Boston, had told that he had 
picked up rivet-heads himself when visiting the structure. 

These reports, agreeing with each other welland with ex- 
perience gained by other parties and 1n other locations, and at 
the same time being more than plausible from a scien tific 
point of view, I did not consider it necessary to first collect 
more information from the engineers of the road which uses 
this bridge. 

Like Mr. W. W. Evans, who has since given the facts backing 
hia assertions concerning the settling of spans of the Victoria 
Bridge, I have the sole desire of promoting true principles of 
construction, and I am not influenced to prefer one mode of 
construction to the other from any egoistic consideration 
whatever. 

I, therefore, and probably many other engineers, would be 
pleased if Mr. Hannaford would take the pains, instead of de- 
nying in a general expression the truth of the reports quoted, 
to collect data and to give us a detailed and technical report of 
the behavior of the Victoria Bridge since its construction, 
and likewise to explain whether it is true, what also has been 
reported, namely, that since that time the bridge has been 
reinforced over the piers where continuity originally was 
projected, 

Until these valuable data have been received, it will be im- 
possible for me to prefer with certainty one of the two contra- 
dictory assertions, though I cannot deny that Iam substan- 
tially still inclined rather more to the one quoted in my paper. 

Cu. Benpzn, C. E, 
The Organization of a Railroad Bureau. 

Last fall the Railway Association of America appointed a 
committee to draw up a definite plan for a Railroad Bureau, 
which should have paid officers, collect and publish statistics 
and do the other work, involving in some cases considerable 
expense, which an association formed of and supported by 
railroad corporations might undertake. The report of this 
committee is as follows: 


The commistee appointed at a meeting held in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 8, 1873, to draft a definite plan for a railway bureau, with 
rules for its government, beg to report that they have exam- 
ined the subject, and are unable to propose any definite plan 














47,600 feet, altogether measuring 21 miles and more of bridge. 


that they think would be likely, at this time, to meet the ac- 


————E—— LLL. 
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ceptance of the managers of roads. While the committee re- 
gerd a bureau as the most desirable form of an association, 
here does not scem to be such interest on the part of man- 
agers, in the information and statistics to be gathered by such 
means, a6 to warrant the expectation that the effort to estab- 
lish a bureau would be success: and especially as the ex- 
pense attending a properly organized bureau would be consid- 
erable, The committee are of the 9 that much good 
would come from the formation of local clubs or societies, 
where meetings could be attended conveniently, and without 
the use of much travelling. Such clubs would serve to foster 
the corny of study and research, and afford opportunities for 
members to matters of professional interest, and 
ot take the place of the present national association until 
such time as the sentiment of managers gave promise that a 
national bureau could be efficiently organized and sustained. 
Rosert Haxrris, 
CuaRes Paine, 
A. A. TALMAGE. 








THE MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[Continued from Page 193.) 

ence. He believed the induction part might be made smaller. 
He had aiso tried a valve gotten up by a man in Ca ifornia, 
which he described, This he on ten engines, and although 
there is some trouble in adjusting, as a general thing iv works 
well, allowing the engine to run with the reverse lever between 
two notches, and wing the same to be moved while run- 
ning, with one hand. The difficulty with this was in the mov- 
ing of the cylinder. He did not want the Convention to un- 
derstand that this balance valve could be used without some 
cost in putting on and egg Yet he a they were 
successful. The Adams, the Elliot, and the Collier vaive, all 
have worked well on his road. 

Mr. Hayes, of the Lilinois Central, asked the results in the 
consumption of fuel, from the use of balance as compared with 
the old valves, 

Mr. Jackman had come to the conclusion that the advan- 
tage in fuel was not more than 3 per cent. ‘The saving, if sav- 
ing there is, is in the wearing of the valve-gear. He thought 
a ge deal had been saved on valve-seats. 

. White, of the Evansville & Crawfordsville, had more 
than twenty-five yeots see ot up a valve similar to one de- 
scribed by Mr. Jac . He had then learned that a mun in 
Massachusetts had a similar thing. He thought if1t had been 
a good thing, and invented so long ago, it would have been in 
general use. 

Mr. Jackman had run an engine on the Boston & Worcester 
road many years ago, and it was the very one which had the 
valve Mr, White spoke of. It was different from the ene he 
mentioned in many respects, which he pointed out, It was 
used for some two years and taken off. That had simply one 
cylinder with a piston working in it, The one he now used 
hada need in a cylinder, a piston in the inner one. 

Mr. Hudson, ap rehended, with regard to the lifting of the 
valve, that it would depend a good deal on whethe: the engine 
was reversed or not, 

Mr. Chapman of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, had receutly 
used the Cummings valve with good results. 

Mr. Jackman explained his manner of testing the valves, by 
placing them in engines and giving them to his best runners, 
without telling them of it, they discovered any chaage he 

took advantage of it. 

Mr. Elliot, of the Ohio & Mississippi, was pleased to hear 
the statement with regard to the Cummings valve, as it was 
poe =P modification of the vaive he was using. It showed 
contraction of the part could be made, and allow the engine 
to do ae as good work, 

Mr. Hudson, some time about 1851, wasin charge of the mo-: 
tive power of the Buffalo & Rochester road. Then they had a 
valve in use calculated to diminish the 
the size of port. The 
valve, covering one-h: 
well, 

Mr. Jeffrey, of the Iinois Central, remembered experiments 
made 12 years ago, on the Central, showing that as the area 
of openings increased, the pressure on the blocks would in- 
crease, The general conclusion was that the pressure on the 
valve depended more on the opening under the valve than on 
the valve itself. A square box valve, without either top or 
bottom, coming within one-sixteenth of the steam-chest cover, 
with a ring held up by spiral springs, was in use during 20 
months, some seven years ago. it would allow the reverse 
lever to be ong anywhere. But most of the time 
there was a slight blow, and perhaps this accounted for the 
engines not showing any better mileage for the coal. After 
that oo a mage valve, and put a plate on it, On 
the under side the est they pl ed & groove, 
putting a ring between that and the plate. This 
was not satisfactory, Then a valve was made almost the 
height of the steam chest, the top of which and the under 
side of the steam chest were planed off. In heavy pressure 
this worked well, but notin light. Lately, a pair of valves had 
been placed in use similar to the ones described by Mr. Jack- 
man. They were not satisfactory, and were taken off. They 
have also in use a pair of Mr. Elliot’s valves, and the use so far 
is rather satisfactory, The seats wear slightly convex, but 
the valve has been cut off a little, which may obviate it. 

Mr. , of the Central of Iowa, thought an important 
point was the travel of the valve, 

Mr. Hudson wished to correct the statement of Mr. Jeffrey. 
The valve he alluded to as the Rogers valve should be called 
the Hackworth valve. 

Mr. Robinson thought this discussion showed amply the 
need of a m laboratory, by which all these experi- 
ments could be made, and their expense saved to the different 


8. 

_Mr. Hudson said that when we talk about outside and in- 
side lap we always ought to say how much travel the valve had. 
Different results were had by changing the travel. 

Mr. Jackman had no engines with less than four and a half 
travel, built none with less than five, and the limit was five 
and a The er on was five and a quarter. 


ressure and maintain 
did not work, and he put in a new 
the size of the port. They worked 


Mr. Chapman, as the time waslimited, moved the discussion 

close, and the motion prevailed. ’ 
TIRES. 

The Committee on Tires presented its report, read by the 
Secretary. 

The Committee - | : 

The eety of steel tires having been already demon- 
stra! that remains to pe determined is, which is the 


best tire, and how thin steel tires can be worn with safety. 
As it will take time for the steel tires now in use to wear out, 


we are not likely to obtain the desired information in regard 


to either of those points for some time to come. 
The whole number of séts reported on is 359. 
Upon the subject of setting and fastening steel tires, of the 


15 companies re , 10 use shrinkage alone, 2 use shrink- 
€ and set-screws, and 3 use set-screws al ne. 
e amount of shrinkage allowed is : 


Five allow 1-100 inch to 1 foot in diameter of wheel. 

One allows 1-32 inch to a 5-foot wheel, and less in pro’ 

One allows 1-80 inch to 1 foot in diameter of the w 
and legs if it is hard, 

One allows 1-20 inch to a 5-foot whe 


el, 
One allows 1-16 inch to a 5, and a 44%-foot wheel he secures 


by a screw. 


rtion. 
if soft, 


One uses set-screws 114 inch in diameter, and allows shrink- 
age 1-16 inch to a 5%%-foot wheel, and the same proportion to 
a 444-foot wheel. 
One uses set-screws and allows 1-32 inch shrinkage to a 434- 
foot wheel. 
One uses lap bolt through felloe of wheel, counter-sunk % of 
an inch in the tire. 
The Great W: stern of Canada uses set-screws with thread of 
screw run % ofan inch into the tire, but has no thread cut in 
= _ ot the screw which passes through the rim of the 
wheel. 
The reports indicate that chilled tires will average about 
three years in durability. 
The lowest thickness of tires at removal was 1 3-16 inches— 
the average about 144. 

Steel Givpesios and truck wheels were Beepesty pre- 
ferred. The Great Western of Canada prefers axles of good 
hammered iron, 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Wells gave some statistics, showing the comparative 
wear of tires, 

Mr. Jackman remarked that the steel tire would last five 
years, while iron would last but two. He had found he could 
not afford to run without steel tires. 

Mr. Towne inquired how thick the tire was, to wear out in 
five years. 

Mr. Jackman replied 2% to 2/4 inches, 

Mr. Towne had instance of tires wearing much longer. 

Mr. Jackman knew uot the particular cause, but he did know 
his tires wore out in that time. He would not run a tire down 
to less than an inch and a half. 

Mr. Hayes, of the Illinois Central, had worn out many tires 

and had not taken them off, particularly in the Summer, till 
they had run down to 14% inches. He thought this safe in the 
Summer. He thought the average was 165,000 miles run for a 
tire—about 10,000 miles to the sixteenth of an inch. 

Mr. Miles asked of Mr. Wells how much a tire would wear 
without turning. 

Mr. Wells thought there was nothing definite about it. En- 
gines running on level roads would om | make so good mileage 
for the tires as those ona harder grade, because they were 
loaded down more. There is a little imperceptible slip always 

oing on, on a level road. His passenger engines ran much 
mm than the freight. One passenger engine had made 
18,542 miles to the sixteenth of an inch, while a freight, with 
abuut the same weight, only ran 8,822 miles with a sixteenth 
of an inch wear. 
Mr. Lauder, of the Northern of New Hampshire, would like 
to urge on the members of the Convention to give the Com- 
mittee on Tires more material to use in making a report for 
next year. Hetound the most detailed reports showed the 
least wear, and took it for granted these were more accurate 
than the general remarks. 
Mr. Woodruff asked what was the usual method of setting 
tires. 
Mr. Jackman gave his tires one-sixteenth of an inch shrink- 
age, then heated them so they would just go on. Aman took 
a wetrag and “a ory the rim of the wheel, putting no 
water on the tire. Fora 56-inch wheel he gave the twentieth 
of an inch for shrinkage. 
Mr. Wells, for a five-foot wheel, allowed from one-eighteenth 
to one-twentieth of an inch, He never had any difficulty in 
cooling tire with water. 
Mr, Miles had no doubt one great difference in the experi- 
ence of wear of tires was the condition of the tracks—some- 
thing with which master mechanics had nothing to do. 
Mr. Sedgley, of the Lake Shore, said all knew that a thin 
tire, po long as it was safe, was more valuable, because of less 
weight, 
r. Miles asked if the advantage ofa thin tire would coun- 
terbalance that of a thick tire in diameter. 
Mr. Jackman had anidea there was little difference on that 
score. 
Mr. Lauder thought comparative tests were needed as to the 
wear oftires. To Mr, Miles he would say the first wear of a 
tire was always the best. 

Mr. Hayes said Mr. Lauder reminded him of his specifica- 
tions in ordering tires. They specified that they snes be uni- 
ane outside, and got a better wear by not turning them before 
used. 

Mr. Wells said that all the tires reported in his statistics had 
been turned. 

Mr. Farris wanted to know if, in the averages, an account 
was taken of engines which were backing half the time, as in 
construction trains, where tire had to be turned down to favor 
the flange. 

Mr. Lauder was of the opinion that the oftener a steel tire 
is turned, provided it is only skimmed to an even surface, tne 
more mileage is got out of it. 


RECESS. 


The hour of 12 having arrived, a recess of ten minutes was 
taken. 
AXLES, 
Lag Committee on “Standard Axles” presented their re- 
ort. 
’ The Committee recommend the following proportions for 
freight and passenger car and tender axles : 

Total length over all, 6 feet 11144 inches ; journal, 3% inches 
in diameter, by 7 inches long; wheel seat 4% inches in diam- 
eter by 8 inches long, diameter in center, 4 inches ; collar, 4% 
inches in diameter by &% of an inch thick. 

The Committee are of the opinion that owing to the great 
diversity in the construction of locomotive engines, no stand- 
ard for the form and proportions could be adopted in the con- 
struction of the axles, eitheus first making important modi- 
fications in the design and dimensions of other parts of loco- 
motives. Such modifications the Committee do not believe 
were included in the subjects they were appointed to consider. 
They therefore recommend that the Committee be discharged 
from further consideration of the subject. 

Report porepies. 

Mr. Wells felt that the committee should have given some 
reason for making recommendations in the size of axles. 


conferred wit 
Boston, and had accepted their conclusions. 


in use cause consi 
boxes. 


uniform size of axles. 
standard axle were uniformly in favor of the large jourual. 


Mr. Wells objected to the 
weight, 


much easier than with the small ones. 
vention to look into the matter closely before taking action. 


caused a greater amount of deflection. : 


sue when the size of the axle was increased. 





One allows 82-1,000 inch to a 5 and 54%-foot wheel. 


Mr. Forney, speaking for the committee, said that they had 
h the master car builders at their convention in 


Mr. Fellows said he had had some experience with the axle 
provided by the car-builders, and had found it to be much 
more favorable for sol use than the small journals, which 

erable friction, and consequently “ hot” 
Mr. Jackman spoke of the advantages to be derived from a 


Mr, Forney further stated that he had heard the opinion of 
many prominent railroad men, and that all who had used the 


rge axle only on account of its 

r. Eddy stated that the Boston & Albany road had put the 
large axles into general use, and have found that the cars run 
He wished the Con- 


Mr. Lilly had found that there was a great deal less friction 
by the use of the large axle than the small one, but it had 


die could not understand how less friction could en- 


Mr. Peddle thought there was a limit in the size of axles, 
and he felt they had reached it. 

Mr. Fellows was at first loth to make use of the large axle 
ut his road finally put them into use, and the one fact in 
their favor was the smaller amount of oil used. 

Mr. Towne had put a large axle in a engine on his road fiye 
years since, and the result has been very satisfactory, Ho 
was decidedly in favor of them. 
Mr, Cummings desired to know how much weight he carried 
on the trucks, in which the journals were used. 

Mr. Towne replied from 9 to 11 tons. 

Mr, Cummings thought unless there was a uniform weight 
in rg and cars there could be no uniformity in size of 
journal, 

Mr. Peddle remarked that if the remarks of some of the 
gentlemen were correct, they should have to destroy their 
text-book.s 

Mr. Jackman said there was one feature concerning the uge 
of the large wheel and axle—there was occasioned a greater 
weight, and the wheel necessarily pounded the track in run. 
ning over it. Still he was in favor of the large axle. 

Mr. Hudson found that the subject of the proper proportion 
of the size of the journal with regard to the weight to be car. 
ried \\as the principal point to be considered. 

Mr. Forney thought that the simple fact of the increase of 
the weight of journal was an evil, but combined with 
necessity for strength it was a necessity which could not be 
overlooked, 

Mr. Wells thought that the size prescribed by the master 
car-builders was larger than was actually needed. 

Mr. Forney said that a small axle might cover the present 
necessity, but it would not insure safety. 

He thought some official action should be taken by the Con- 
vention concerning the axles, as to whether they should adopt 
the large s1ze of axle. 

Mr. Jeffrey felt that some statistics should be prepared con. 
cerning the wear and cost which the increased size would 
cause, and thus definitely ascertain the proper journal press. 
ure per square inch, 

Mr. Coleman Sellers stated that scientific experts had esti- 
mated the pressure an axle would sustain per square inch, 
and any further insight would be unnecessary. 

Mr. Towne stated that they had no evidence concerning the 
practicability of the large journal, and he was not in favor of 
recognizing it as the choice of the Convention, as a body, until 
it had been properly experimented with. 

Mr. Lilly thought the reason Mr. Peddle’s journals did not 
heat the crank-pin was that they were so firmly held, An ex- 
cess of friction can be overcome by lubricants. He agreed 
with Mr. Towne and thought a greatly increased jcurnal was 
not needed. 

Mr. Johann was not prepared to vote on a certain sized 
journal at this session. He had corresponded with railroad au- 
thorities to ascertain their opinion concerning a correct size 
of journal, and had found that they all differed upon the sub- 
ject. He thought that the subject had received sufficient at- 
tention, and he accordingly moved that the discussion be 
brought to an immediate close. 

The whole matter was, on motion of Mr. Fellows, referred 
back to the Committee to report at the next session, 


COMMITTEE ON NEXT MEETING. 


A committee was appointed to select a place and time for 
next meeting, as follows: Messrs. Wells, of the Jeffersonville, 
Madison & Indianapolis; Garfield, of the Hartford, Providence 
& Fishkill, dnd Robinson, of the Great Western. 


OILs. 

? The committee appointed to report on “ Oils for Locomotive 
Use” came to the following conclusions from communications 
received: The majorify recommend the use of No.1 extes 
lard oil, while others insist that it causes rust and declare that 
sperm oil is the proper thing. The use of mineral oil is con- 
demned, but plumbago faintly recommended. As to water 
used, it was thought ore lubrication was needed where hard 
water was the supply. 

The committee close the report with the following recom- 
mendations: 

The use of extra No, 1 or ‘the best grade of lard oilasa 
lubricant for cylinders. 

The use of hard water, they opine, has no injurious effect on 
the value of lard or tallow oil as a lubricant, other than the 
fact that with the use of hard water a greater quantity of oil 
is required, 

The theory that an injurious chemical combination is 
formed that destroys the iron, the Committee believe to have 
sufficient merit to demand a careful investigation. 

For general use on locomotive machinery the Committee 
recommend the use of No. 1 lard oil. 

The best method of oiling valves is to have pipes running t0 
the cab,'and supplied with suitable cocks to blow through 
with steam. This relieves the fireman from any danger in 
oiling, and is reliable. 

For journal bearings of cars the Committee recommend the 
use of, for freight, pure Virginia oil, of not less than 28 deg. 
gravity, and for passenger cars No. 2 lard oil. 

The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, on motion the con- 
vention adjourned till 8 o’clock, 


THURSDAY'S EVENING SESSION. 


The convention reassembled at eight o’clock, in the ladies’ 
ordinary, Sherman House, anxious to close the business of 
the session. 


CONTINUOUS TRAIN BRAKES. ; 

Mr. Wells, Chairman of the Committee on Continuous Train 
Brakes, read a report of great length. Replies to their cirou- 
lar had been received from 20 roads. Of these, three only use 
hand brake, 14 the Westinghouse air brake. The theoretic re 
quirements of a perfect continuous train brake were declared 
to be as follows: 

1, Certainty of instant application to all or as many of the 
wheels of the train as practicable. » 

2. The retarding power should be capable of being gradu- 
ated at the will of the person applying it, under all ord 
nary circumstances. — 

8. When applied, from any cause, it should so remain uD it 
the train is brought ‘o a stop, unless persons in charge of t 
desire otherwise, in which case it should be capable of insten' 
partial or total release. 

4. The brake power should be under the control of the = 
gineer of the train; it should apply itself automatically in co? 
of derailment of any part of the train, or in case the va 
should part accidentally, and should be capable ot applicatl 
from any carin the train at the will of the persons thereon, 
when necessary. pare’ the 

The balance of the report was a detailed description of 
Westinghouse air brake, which was represented a8 being 
only thing that would answer the requirements. 

A driving-wheel brake was recommended. 190 

The opinion was that trains cannot be safely run by the 
of hand brakes. Automatic brakes were not recommé' 

DISCUSSION. Com 

Mr. Peddle did not desire to criticise the report of the West 
mittee, but it appeared that they had not criticised the apo 
inghouse brake in the least, but had placed all the odium UN, 
the Smith brake. He thought the Westinghouse wasOrr 

criticism, as well as the others. The Westinghouse wenith 
ener, which was certainly not the case with the 
rake, 





Mr. Towne referred the gentleman to Mr, Sellers. 


Mr. Eddy stated that on the Boaton & Maine road the above 
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two brakes were tested, and in experimenting with them it 
was found that the Smith vacuum brake brought a train to a 
full stop with greater ease to the train than the Westinghouse. 
On his own road, the Boston & Albany, they had used the 
Smith and Westinghouse, and without speakin; 5 Uso atory of 
the latter, it had not done as good service as the Smith, hav- 
ing failed in several instances, which had never occurred in 
the case of the Smith. 

Mr. Robinson—What occasioned the failure of the Westing- 
house? 

Mr. Eddy—The pump failed. 

Mr. Jackman had no confidence in any steam brakes, but 
believed in the automatic. He also desired to know howmuch 
steam was consumed for each appliance of the Smith brake. 

Mr. Hayes had witnessed the appliancs of the brake when ex- 

erimented with in Boston, and knew that there was no percep- 

ible loss of steam in applying it, 

Mr. Hodgman stated that the Westinghouse had cost his 
road $15 a month for repairs, while the Smith vacuum brake 
had incurred none. The Westinghouse also caused a continual 
loss of steam, also their engineers claimed that they could 
make a great deal better time with the vacuum than with the 
Westinghouse, 

Mr. Eddy in reply to an inquiry stated that the Smith brake 
operated as well upon a large as a small train. 

Mr. Lauder, one of the Committee, had used both brakes 
and was pleased with both. 

Mr. Jeffrey had found upon the Illinois Central road that the 
estimated expenses of repairing the Westinghouse brake on 
each engine ranged from $5 to $7 a month the year round. 

A motion was made and carried that the discussion close, 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Aresolution of thanks, accompanied by a donation of $500, 
was made to the Secretary, Mr. Setchel, for past efficient ser- 
vice. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to Messrs. 
Prosser & Son for the donation of a dynanometer. Also to 
the Rogers Locomotive Works, and Mr. Evans, for donations, 

J. H. Setchel offered the tollowing, which was adopted : 

Whereas, An all-wise Providence has removed from our 
midst by death our friend and brother member, J. B. Gayle ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘Lhat we tender to the bereaved family our heart- 
felt symp thy, and mourn with them the loss we deeply feel 
but cannot repair. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to transmit a 
copy of these resolutions to Mrs. Gayle, and also publish the 
game in our annual report. 

NEXT MEETING. 


The Committee on Place of Meeting reported several suita- 
ble cities, recommending New York, Cincinnati and Montreal. 
St. Louis was added to the list. New York, by a unanimous 
vote, was selected as the place. 

WATER. 

The Committee on Machinery for Supplying Water to Tanks 
reported. The Committee recommended the use of a natural 
fall to get water into the tank where practicable; windmill, 
where the formation of the country will admit. Next, steam 

wer. They ask, however, that the matter be referred back 
lor further consideration. : 

On motion of Mr. Elliott, the report was laid over till next 
year, 

FUNDS. 

The Finance Committee reported the collection of $1,155 

assessment for the coming year. 


NARROW GAUGE. 


The Committee on Narrow and Broad Gauge Rolling Stock 
presented a report. The facts in the report were in tabular 
frm. Report accepted. 

Mr. Hudson explained that the weight of the cars was less 
on the narrow than on the etandard gauge, but there were 
tome exceptions. There was nothing to show in favor of the 
harrow gauge, but much against it. 

Mr. Forney moved that the subjeet be continued one year, 
and referred to the same committee, 

The motion prevailed. 


OFFICERS. 


On motion of Mr. Jeffrey, of the Illinois Central, the elec- 
tion was postponed for one year, allowing the present officers 
to hold another term. They are as follows: 
President—H. M. Britton, of Cincinnati. 
First Vice-President—N. E. Chapman, of Cleveland. 
ee Vice-President—W. A. Robinson, of Hamilton, Can- 
a. 


Treasurer—8. J. Hayes, of Chicago. 

Secretary—J. H. Setchel, of Cincinnati. 

Resolutions of thanks were teudered to the Chicago com- 
mittee, the proprietors of the Sherman House and to the Chi- 
cago press, 

On motion of Mr. Sprague, the Convention adjourned to 
meet in New York on the second Tuesday of May next. 


EXOURSIONS, 


The members made good use of their time during their visit, 
and combined business and pleasure in liberal quantities. On 

ureday afternoon they made a tour of the city in carriages, 
which were furnished through the liberality of their Chicago 
friends, who undertook the duty of entertaining them. The 
cavalcade consisted of 60 carriages in line, headed by the ele- 
gant Sherman house dog-cart, drawn by tour bounding bays, 
combining to make an imposing pageant. 
oh route lay through Lincoln Park, back by way of the 

ater Works, which were thoroughly inspected, over Rush 


street bridge, and down iuichigan and Prairie avenues to the 
south boulevards. 


— day was uncomfortable, being dusty, and the lake 
precnes took cold comfort in thoroughly chilling the party, 
a notwithstanding, a fair view was given of Chicago, and 
the qaniate expressed themselves as thoroughly pleased with 


andar morning a large number of the members made a trip 
Sees § ina train furnished by the Chicago & Northwestern 
tonne and there inspected the famous watch factory. Re- 
which &# collection was taken up in behalf of the trainmen, 
amen about sixty dollars for them, and doubtless 
waen the Master Mechanics’ Association to leave a good im- 
vided on their minds. All these entertainments were pro- 
enge ‘4 the subscriptions of 44 Chicago firms, chiefly those 
the on in the manufacture or sale of railroad supplies, under 
loan ae of an Executive Committee consisting of R. T. 

of Vere ocrane Bros. Manufacturing Company; A. L. Buuer, 
0; Ob pemnore & Co.; E. 8, Shepherd, of Crerar, Adams & 

the om ‘ sL. Rice, of C. L. Rice & Co., and J. 8. Brewer, of 
mentionel Car Spriug Company. _ These entertainments, as 
erent above, consisted ot a visit to the theatre ‘Tuesday 
ean excursion on the lake Wednesday afternoon, 

. Jancing at the Sherman House Wednesday evening, 


Music an 
Carri 
nage ride about the city Thursday afternoon, and the ex- 


“Urtion to Elgin Friday. 


nie complimentary dinner was given to Mr. C. J. Brydges, 
Pato One Director of the Grand Trunk Railwa , at To- 
Toads, Mr’ B y 14, by the officers of several Ca n rail- 
Movement Se Made a speech, in which he spoke of the 
tion, and pe made in the Grand Trunk under his administra- 





@Deneral Railroad Wews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








—At theannual meeting of the Lousiana & Missouri River 
Railroad Company in Louisiana, Mo., Ma * the following 
directors were elected: Henry V. P. Block, T. J. CG. Fla, > 
Louisiana, Mo.; Thomas Shackelford, Glasgow, Mo., John W. 
Harris, Rocheport, Mo.; William King, lton, Mo.; J.J. 
Mitchell, R. P. Tansey, St. Louis; John Straut, Peoria, Ill.; 
John Crerar, Chicago. The board elected H. V. P. Block, 
President; Thomas Shackelford, Vice-President; P. Draper, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor; T. J. C. Flagg, Attorney; 
J. J. Mitchell, R. P. Tansey, J. Straut, Executive Committee. 


The road is leased to the Chicago & Alton, and is part of its 
Kansas City line. 


—At the annual meeting of the Indianapolis & Vincennes 
Railroad Company in Indianapolis, Ind., May 14, the following 
directors were chosen: D. 8. Gray, Colum us, O.; J. N. Mo- 
Cullough, William Thaw, T. D. Messler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Thomas A. Scott, Geo. B. Roberts, H. H. Houston, Philadel- 

hia. The board re-elected Thomas A. Scott, President, and 

illiam Thaw, Vice-President. 


—The new board of directors of the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Company met in Houston, Tex., May 11, and re- 
elected the old officers as follows: Hon. Wm. E. e, of New 
York, President; Hon. Wm. R. Baker, ot Houston, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm, M. Rice, of New York, Financial Agent; C. Ennis, 
Comptroller; A. Groesbeck, Land Surveyor; F. A, Rice, Treas- 
urer; A. 8, Richardson, Secretary, 


—At the annual meeting of the New Haven & Derby Railroad 
Company in New Haven, Conn., May 12, the following direc- 
tors were elected: Morris Tyler, George W. Shelton, Henry .. 
Dawson, H. P. Frost, T. L. Cornell, ‘Thomas Wallace, Jr., N. 
D. Sperry, J. H. Bartholomew, Charles Atwater, Isaac Ander- 


gon, Franklin Farell, C. L. English, N. T, Bushnell, Edwin 
arbie. 


—Mr. J. C. Belden has been appointed Superintendent of 
ee sernetee Northern Railroad in place of ©. B. Morse, re- 
signed. 


—At the annual spoetinn of the Detroit & Bay City Railroad 
Company in Detroit, Mich., May 14, the following directors 
were elected : C. K, Carpenter, Orion, Mich,; T. North, Vassar, 
Mich.; L. Woodward, Rochester, Mich.; C. O, Fitzhugh, Bay 
City, Mich.; James F. Joy, Detroit; Isaac Livermore, Na- 
thaniel Thayer, H. H. Hunnewell, W. #. Weld, Walter Hunne- 
well, Joseph Iasigi, Boston, 


—At the annual meeting of the Cheshire Railroad Company 
in Keene, N. H., May 13, the] following directors were elected : 
E. Murdock, Jr., Thomas M. Edwards, William A. Brigham, 
John Henry Elliott, Samuel Gould, Isaac M. Murdock, rge 
F. Williams. 


—At the annual meeting of the Windsor & Forest Line Rail- 
road Company in Greenfield, N. H., May 13, the following di- 
rectors were chosen: Theo. H. Wood, Josiah G. Graves, Vir- 
gil C. Gilman, Nashua, N. H.; Hosea W. Parker, Roget W. Love, 

Jlaremont, N. 2 Gestme E. Dame, Newport, N. H.; Christo- 
her Robb, Stoddard, N. H.; Mark M. ged Hancock, 
H., James Burnap, Marlow, N. H.; J. H. Dickey, Acworth, 
N.H.; Hiram Parker, Lempster,N. H. Theodore H. Wood 
=e ow President, and Otis F. R. Waite, ot Claremont, N. 
+» Clerk. 


—At the annual mectins of the Kent County Railroad Com- 
pany in Chestertown, Md., May 11, the tollowing directors 
were chosen : Isaac Parsons, Col. Richard OC. Johnson, R. Nich- 
olson, A. J. Rees, J. L. Stam, Wm, E. Cary, M. W. Serat, Thos, 
P. Dixon, M.W. Serat was chosen President. The election is 
a success of the Jay Gould or New York party over the local 
stockholders. 


—The Sowing officers of the Niagara River & New York 
Air Line Railroa Company wee recently chosen for the en- 
suing year: President, J. W. Helmer; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Morgan ; Secretary, M. W. Evans ; Treasurer, E. Kirke Hart. 

—The Junction Railroad Company was organized in Boston 
May 14, by the election of the following directors : Edward 
Atkinson, J. Preston, A. W. Russell, Solomon B. Stebbins, A. 
D. Weld, Jr., T. B. Williams, Boston; E. J. Collins, R. W. 
Dresser, J. C. Gilson, Newton, Mass. ; Albert A. Cobb, Brook- 
line, Mass. ; C. C. Esty, Framingham, Mass. 

—At the annual meeting of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railroad Company in Cincinnati, May 12, the old board of 
directors was re-elected, as follows: William Goodman, John 
Young, Lowell Fletcher, H. T. Huntingdon, George T. Sted- 
man, C, W. West, Henry Lewis, F, H. Short, Cincinnati ; Sam- 
uel Fosdick, Glendale, O. The board elected F. H. Short, 
President; Charles W. West, Vice-President; 0. ©. Marsh, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Lewis B. Williams, General Super- 
intendent. Mr. Short, heretofore Secretary and Treasurer, 
succeeds Mr. D. McLaren as President, and Mr. Williams, late 
Assistant Superintendent, succeds him as General Superin- 
tendent. Mr. McLaren’s intended withdrawal was announced 
some time since. 


—The stockholders of the Viewing, Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Railroad Company have elected the following directors for the 
ensuing year: C,. M. Reed, 8. B. Hays, W. W. Smith, William 
Wakeman, Wm. 8. Bissell, Wm. Keyser and J. B. Ford. The 
road is leased by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


—The directors of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Compan 
met in Chicago, May 13, and re-elected T. B. Blackstone Presi- 
dent. The new firm of M. K. Jesup, Paton & Co. was desig- 
nated as financial and transfer agent of the company in New 
York, in place of the lately dissolved firm of M. K. Jesup & Co. 

—At the annual meeting of the Camden & Burlington Coun- 
ty Raisroad Company in Mt. Holly, N. J., May 9, the following 

irectors were elected : Charles Bispham, eorge W. South, 
John W. Brown, John 8. Dick, Job H. Gaskill, Sohn Butter- 
worth, A. W. Markley, Barclay Haines, Richard Ashhurst, 
Richard C. Shreve, John KR. Slack, Strickland Kneass, George 
BL. Koberts, Wm. J. Howard, H. B. Smith. Subsequently the 
board elected Charles Bispham President and John R. Black 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

—At the annual meeting of the Keokuk, Iowa City & Minne- 
sota Railroad Company in Washington, Ia., May 6, the follow- 
ing directors were elected: Guy Wells, Wm. ‘imberman, D. 
Campbell, Chas. Suider, J. W. Wilson, Geo. J. Boal, C. W. Mc- 
oan A. Pauy, Jesse Boyd, John P. West, Joseph Howe, Geo. 


—George H. Mumford has been chosen Vice-President and 
R. H. Rochester Secretary and Treasurer of the Pacific & 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

—The officers of the new Geneva, Ithaca & Athens Railroad 
Company, tormed by the consolidation of the Ithaca & Athens 
and Geneva & Ithaca companies, are as follows: President, 
Ezra Cornell; Vice-President, Charles M. Titus ; Treasurer, 
George McChain; Secretary, Charles H. Blair ; Superinten- 
dent, F. C. Corneil ; General Freight Agent, J. BR. Hixon. 
—The directors of the Joliet & Chicago Railroad Company 
met in Chicago, May 13, and elected John Crerar President 


and W. M. Larrabee, Secretary. The road is leased to the 
Chicago & Alton. 


—At the annual meeting of the Easton & Amboy Railroad 





icted « prosperous future for the road. 





Pa. ; Thomas N. McCarter, Newark, N. J. ; J. Gillingham re 
Charles Hartshorne, John H. Lyon, Harry E. Packer, E. M. 
Patterson, Samuel Thomas, Philadelphia, The board re- 
elected Asa Packer President and Charles Hartshorne Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, This is the company which is building 
the Lehigh Valley’s line across New Jersey. 


—General A. Bridgman has been appointed Acting General 
Manager of the Keokuk & Des Moines Railroad in place of 
John E. Henry resigned. 


—At the annual meeting of the Bear River Valley oes > 
Railroad Dempsey. a , the following officers were elected: 
President, A. Miner; Vice-President, C. G. Davidson; direc- 
tors, E. R. Young, A. H. Earll, J. R. Gutler, 8. E. Underhiil, 
dD. per; Treasurer, 8. P. Neve; Secretary, P. W. Nuckolls. 
—At the annual meeting of the New York & Harlem Rail- 
road Company in New York, May 19, the following directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: Cornelins Vanderbilt, 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Wm. C. Wetmore, Augustus Schell, A. B. 
Baylis, James H. Banker, John B. Dutcher, Joseph Harker, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Robert J. Niven, Cornelius M. 
Meserole, Chauncey M. Depew, and Lewis G. Morris. The 
only change from last year is the substitution of Messrs. De- 
pew and Morris for Horace F, Clark (deceased) and H. Allan, 


—At the annual meeting ot the Central Vermont oaney 
in St. Albans, Vt., May 19, the following directors were elect- 
ed: James A, Langdon, Montpelier, Vt.; John Gregory Smith, 
Worthington C. Smith, St. Albans, Vt.; John B. Page, Rut- 
land, Vt.; James W. Hicock, Burlington, Vt.; Joseph Clark, 
Milton, Vt.; Jacob Esty, Brattleboro, Vt.; John H. Kimball, 
Bath, Me.; B. P. Cheney, Jacob Edwards, Boston, Mass.; G. 
M. Rice, Worcester, Mass.; John Q. Hoyt. John 8. Schultz, 
New York. The new directors are Messrs, Hicock, Esty, Rd- 
wards, Kimball and Rice, who replace Trenor W. Park, J. Mc- 
Oullough, W. Butler Duncan, 8. L. M. Barlow and George A. 
Brown. The changes were indicated clearly by the recent 
transfers of stock, all the New Yorkers retiring from the board 
except Messrs, Hoyt and Shultz, who represent the New York, 
Boston & Montreal. Mr, Parks’ retirement from the board is 
said to be for political reasons, he being ambitious of being 
the next Governor of Vermont, and his connection with the 
company being a serious hindrance to that ambition. The 
management remains substantially in the bands of the old 
Vermont Centra) trustees. 


—The first board of directors of the Joliet & Northwestern 
Railroad Sopeag is as follows: Josiah M. Browne, Joliet, 
Ill.; George N. Chittenden, Plainfield, lll.; John C, Campbell, 
Streator, Ill.; Eugene Canfield Aurora, Ill.; James G. Strong, 
Dwight, Ill.; F. W. Davis, C. C. P. Holden, Chicago, 


—The directors of the Brooklyn Steam Transit Compan 
have elected the following officers: 8. B. Chittenden, Presi- 
dent; William H. Taylor, Vice-President ; William R. Shel- 
don, Secretary ; a W. Sage, Treasurer. Executive Com- 
mittee, 8. B. Chitten en, Henry W. Sage, Alfred 8. Barnes, 
Robert Turner, Nathan G. Morgan. 

—The directors of the new Grand Rapids & Van Wert Rail- 
road Com yf are as follows : D. W. H. Howard, John C, Lee, 
T. M. Cook, . Oo G. W. Reynolds, Toledo, 0. ; George 
ay George P. Hindale, 8. 8. Laskey, Grand Rapids, O. ; 

. D. Clar 


k, D. A. Johns, T. 8. Gilliland, D. R. Langworth, 
Van Wert, O. 


—James oe ey | has been chosen President, George 
Cohen Vice-President, Harlan H. Peck Secretary, J. W. Mont- 
omery Treasurer, and Edwin O. Fowler, Superintendent of 
e/Montgomery Palace 8t_ck Car Company, o a a new 
corporation which has purchased the Street and Hugh Lee 
atents and now purposes to sell rights to railroad companies 
‘or the construction and use of a stock car with adjustable 
stalls for carrying a live stock in such a way that they can be 
fed and watched on the road, 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr, E. L. Ryder has resigned his position as Assistant 
General Superintendent of the Ohio & Missiseippi Railway, 
The office has been abolished, and its duties will be performed 
by the Master of Transportation. 


—Mr. John E, Henry has resigned his position as General 
Manager of the Keokuk & Des Moines Railroad. 


—Capt. H. W. Tyler, Railway Inspector of the British Board 
of Trade, is coming to this couutry to examine the Erie 
Railway property—in the interest ot the Eng)ish shareholders 
ap arently—having obtained leave ofabsence irom the Board 
o Meade. Captain Tyler is, \ e believe, a director of the Grand 
Trunk of Canada; at least he has visited this country with the 
President ot that company and inspected parts of that prop- 
erty and reported on it orally at the shareholder's meeting. 

—Mr. J. Prescott has resigned his position as Superintendent 
of the Eastern Railroad, It is wy = that no successor will 
be appointed for a time, and that General Manager Hatch 
will, for the present, act as Superintendent. 

—Mr. Thomas 8. Davis, formerly connected with the Jerse 
City Locomotive Works, later with the Lancaster Works nm | 
for some time past Master Mechanic of the Milwaukee & &t. 
Paul Railway, bes resigned his position. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The earnings of the Detroit & Bay City Railroad for the year 
1873 were: 


PORBONGOTS. 000 cccccee cece 00000000000es000eees: cosccccces $ 58,870 91 
FEOIQOE .ccccccccccccccccccccccccvcevceccecsccvevessccccce 133,765 42 
OCURSP BOURSES. 0 o0ccccs cccccescccces ~000 covcccccccssoese 7,210 (6 
To'al earnings ($2,498 per mile).... ..cccccsecccccsceeeeee $199,806 99 
Operating expenses (56.22 per Cent.),....-.ccceeecececceeee 112,336 42 
Net carnings ($1,008 per mile).......2.006 sees eeesseees $ 87,470 67 


—The coal traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the first 
week in May was: 


Anthracite (tons of 2,000 Ibs)............. Silabsnsce debeenls teases 6,458 
DRRRRRIMORS . 000 000000 000sve 006600 000be vesocsercoscosccosecces 57,064 
SN ubninnsucsnenebecddavadiiisssmeaiseanbarcashananeneveuie 11,304 
UIE wie 006019 05:569006 sbRd0 so ap ceeeoceces eoseus eo ecsees 76,416 
Danville, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre (anthracite).... ........+0004. 1,891 
Pe RE I tpt Se OS Oy Pe eT EMS 77,307 


—The mayen of the Midland ray of Canada, for the 
four months ending April 30 were: 1874, $74,577; 1873, $65,801; 
increase $11,776, or 17% per cent, 

—The earnings of the Michigan Central Railroad for the 
first week in May were: 1874, $142,186; 187, $140,003; increase, 
$2,183, cr 144 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way for the second week in May were: 1874, $220,000; 1873, 
$156,042; increase, $63,958, or 41 per cent. 

—The earnings of the New Haven & Derby Railroad for the 
year ending April 30, 1874, were: 


Earnings ($6,057 per mile). .........-.+-esecceessweeeeeeee 78,743 32 
Expenses (61.38 per Cent.).......ceee + cece cccsenceeeeecees 48,330 91 
Net earning; ($2,339 per mile)..............c0ceeeees $30,412 47 





Say the old board of directors was re-elected, as follows: 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, Pa. ; Robert H. Sayre, Bethlehem, 








The trains ran 42,147 miles during the year and carried 
130,720 passengers and 21,709 tons of freight. 
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—The Utah Central Railroad carried during April 10,043 tons 
of freight, of which 3,620 tons was coal and coke. 

-—-The Utah Southern Railroad carried during April 6,803 
tons of ht, of which 1,493 tons was ore and bullion, 2,160 
tons coal coke, and 645 tons iron ore. 

—The earnings of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal for April 
were: 1874, $51,039.47; 1873, $58,626.85; decrease, $7,581.38, 
or 13 percent. The coal tonnage passin through the cana: 
for the month was: 1874, 71, ns; 1873, 86,478 tons; de- 
crease, 15,412 tons, or 17% per cent. 

—The earnings of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway for 
the first week in May were: 1874, $237,753; 1878, $221,659; 

ncrease, $16,094, or 734 per cent. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Thousand Mile Tickets, 

At a meeting of railroad managers in Chicago, May 16, it was 
agreed that no first-class local tickets except commutation and 
season tickets should be sold for less than three cents per 
mile. No 1,000-mile tickets shall be sold good fer more than 
one person, whose name shall be written on the tickets. Such 
tickets shall be issued at only one office. The eoment was 
signed by pepscsemintives of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Ilinois Central, Chicago & Northwestera 
and Chicago & Alton companies. Mr. Riddle, for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacitic, promised verbally to conform to the 
agreement. The secretary of the meeting was instructed to 
procure the maneweee of the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes 
and Chicago & Pacific companies, 


Erie. 

An important change has been made in the organization of 
the road, The offices of the Third Vice-President, who had 
the supervision of the permanent way, and the Fourth Vice- 
President, who had charge of the equipment, have been abol- 
ished. The road will be under the charge of a General Man- 
ager, who will have under him three assistants, the Superin- 
tendent of Transportation, who will have charge of the opera- 
tion of the line, and will have under him the neces- 
sary division superintendents and other officers; the Chief 
E eer, who have charge of the roadway, track, bridges 
an buildings ; the Superintendent of co unas | Stock, who will 
have charge of the shops and of the construction and repair of 
all equipment. The General Manager will have power to ap- 
point and dismiss all subordinates, and make all necessar 
rules, with the approval of the President. He will perform a 
the duties which have heretofore fallen to the Third and 
Fourth Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. James ©. Clarke, the late Third Vice-President, is ap- 

ointed General Manager. Mr. Tyson, the Fourth Vice-Presi- 
Font, retires from the service of the company. There are ru- 
mors of changes among subordinate officers, and it is 
also reported that many of the old men who have left the road 
lately will be reinstated shortly. 

A final tion has been made of a new cut-off or short line 
to be used for freight trains. It leaves the old line near 
Rutherfurd Park, crosses Saddle River at Zabriskio’s Mill, 

asses under the New Jersey Midlynd near Rochelle and re- 
foins the old line near Ridgewood, north of Paterson. The 
new line will be 10 miles long, two miles shorter than the oid 
line, will be nearly oie and have no grade over 17 feet to 
the mile. It will avoid the heavy grades and curves of the old 
line, especially the bad reversed curves near Passaic. 

The examination of the accounts by the Messrs. Glegg and 
Bishop, the two accountants sent over from London, has been 
commenced. 

Aline of sleeping coaches is to be put on to run from New 
York to St. Louis over the Erie, Atlantic & Great Western and 
Ohio & Mississippi roads. The ahenge of gauge will be made 
at Cincinnati, where the coaches will be transferred by a car- 
hoist from the wide to the standard-gauge trucks. 

The bridge which carries this road over the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River road, near Batavia, on the Buffalo Divi- 
sion, was burned on the night of May 12. Considerable delay 
was caused, and for two or three days passengers had to be 
transferred at the break, 


The General Freight Agents’ Association. 
The next regular meeting of the Association will be held at 
the Palmer House in Uhicago, Wednesday, May 27. 


Euro & North American. 
The shops at Oldtown, Me., were destroyed by fire May 14. 
The loss is stated at $12,000. . 


The Wisconsin Railroad Law. 

The Wisconsin Valley and Sheboygan & Fond du Lac com- 

anies have given notice of their intention to net with the 

w. The Western Union Company has filed copies of its 
i and passenger tariffs with the Commissioners. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court _— leave to the Attorney 
General, May 17, to bring actions in the nature ot quo warranto 
against the Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North- 
western Companies to vacate the charters for refusing to 
obey the law. The Governor refused the proposal of the 
companies to have the suit brought in the United States 
courts. 


Troy & Boston. 

Tne suit of Trenor W. Park and the trustees of the Western 
Vermont Railroad bey the Troy & Boston Company is to 
be reopened. In 1857 the Western Vermont (now part of the 
Harlem Extension) road was leased to the Troy & Boston 
Company for 10 years, a condition of the lease being that at 
its expiration the road should be returned in as good 
condition as when leased. When the lease expired, in 
1867, suit was brought for damages, on the ground that the 
value of the road had depreciated under the Troy & Boston 
management. The case was taken to the Vermont Supreme 
Court, and then to the United States Circuit Court, which de- 
cided that there was no ground for damages, two years ago. 
The Usited States Supreme Court has now set aside this deci- 
sion and ordered z new trial. The case excited much atten- 
tion in 1867-68, when Troy & Boston trains were levied on and 
prevented from crossing the State line, and a special session 
of the Legislature was called to adjust matters. 


Southern Pacific, of California. 


On the line which the company is building from Los Ange- 
les, Cal., west to San Bernardino, a section has been completed 
for business from Los Angeles to Spadra, 30 miles. 

A number of the officers of the company have been visiting 
the country on the line of the extension from Delano, Cal., 
southward. The object of the visit was to locate the end of 
the iine which is to be built the Peet season, on which work 
has already been commenced. It is probable that Bakersfield, 
in Kern County, will be the terminus for this year. 

It is reported that an extension of the coast line will be 
built this year from the present terminus at Soledad, Cal., 
eee to the Mission of San Miguel in San Luis Obispo 

ounty. 


Sohet & Northwestern. 

A company has been incorporated under the generallaws of 
Linois tor the purpose of constructing a rai from Joliet, 
LiL, where the C 0, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago & 
Alton, and the Joliet Division of the Michigan Central meet, 
northwest to Aurora, Ill., and thence north to Geneva. The 
distance from Joliet to Aurorais about 20 miles, and thence 
to Geneva 10. The new company hopes to induce the Chicago 





& Northwestern to extend its branch from Geneva to Batavia 
southward eight miles to meet the new line at Aurora, and to 
use it as an outlet for through treight interchanged with the 
Michigan Central. ‘The line from Aurora to Joliet the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy intended to build a few years ago, asa 
cut-off for the interchange of through freight without the ne- 
conel’7 of passing through Chicago. The value of the line 
would depend almost entirely on the disposition of this and 
the northwestern to use it. The capital stock of the company 
is to be $500,000. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. 

‘I'he bridges at Pascagoula and Pearl River have been rebuilt 
and trains now run throngh from New Orleans to Mobile, after 
a break of nearly three weeks, 


Oairo & Tennessee River. 


Mayfield, Ky., has voted $25,000 to this company, payable 
when the road is completed to within a mile of the city. 


Teledo, Ann Arbor & Northern. 


Proceedings in bankruptcy are to be commenced against this 
company. ‘This is done in order to bring it into the United 
States Court, when, it is believed, delinquent subscribers to 
the stock can be made to pay up. 


Green Bay, Wabasha & Faribault, 
The town of Wabasha, Minn., has voted to take $75,000 stock 
in this company. 


Green Bay & Minnesota. 

The docks on the Mississippi opposite Winona, Minn., are 
nearly completed and the company will soon be ready to trans- 
ter freight to the boats on the river at that point. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile. 


Florida papers of recent date state that this road has once 
more been put in the hands of a receiver. 


Pennsylvania & Delaware. 

A meeting of the stockholders is to be held in Philadelphia, 
May 28, to vote ¢n the final ratification of the lease to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Pennsylvania. 

The two aondings of the tunnel at Port Perry, Pa., have met, 
and the work is advancing rapidly. The branch line through 
this tunnel*is to connect with the Pittsburgh, Virginia & 
Charleston, and over that road connection will be made with 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis just outside of Pitts- 
burgh, and south of the river. Freight can then be trans- 
ferred from the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis to the 
Pennsylvania without passing through the city. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio. 


At the last monthly meeting of the directors it was reported 
that after providing for the — expenses there was a cash 
balance of $64,901 on hand. ‘The board ordered that out of 
this money should be eo the coupons due July, 1859, on the 
preferred construction bonds. The payment will be made on 
and after May 26, at the banking house of Alexander Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore, 


Berks Oounty,. 

The road is completed and trains are running to Lenharts- 
ville, Pa., 23 miles north of Reading. This makes 30 miles of 
the road completed in all. 


Peachbottom. 


Tracklaying has been commenced on the Western Division, 
west of the Susquehanna, and is progressing steadily. 


Old Colony. 

The stockholders have, by a vote of 35,206 to 3,369, author- 
ized the directors to invest $750,000 in the stock of the com- 
pany running steamboats to New York in connection with the 
road and $40,000 in stock of the company running boats to the 
islands in Vineyard Sound. The New York steamboat com- 
pany is the Old Colony Steamboat Company, which, it is said, 
either has purchased or will purchase the boats of the Narra- 
gansett Steamship Company. 


Deerfield Valley. 

Surveys are to be made at once of the line from the Troy & 
Greenfield road, north by west to Dorset or Manchester, Vt., 
passing through Coleraine, Wilmington and Dover. 


Oanada Southern. 
A chattel mortgage, covering all the rollin 
poreonel property of the company, has been 
t is for $9,000,00), and is to W. 4 Scott and Kenyon Cox as 
trustees. ‘I'he officers of the company state that it is not in- 
tended to cover any new issue of bonds, but is to afford addi- 
tional security to the bonds issued under the first mortgage 
on the road, which was executed and filed in Canada. 
The claims under which the property of the company in 
New York was attached have been settled. 


Junction. 

A company by the name of the Junction Railroad Company 
has been organized in Boston to build the proposed line which 
is to connect the lines entering Boston trom the west with 
tide water at South Boston. 


Savannsh & Charleston. 

The receiver recently appointed is instructed to apply the 
net earnings, first, to the payment of the coupons named in 
the report of December 18, 1872; second, to the payment of 
other outstanding coupons; third, to the payment of other 
liens and unsecured debts. All creditors are allowed to come 
in as parties to the suit, and all other suits against the com- 
pany by creditors are enjoined. 


Maryland & Pennsylvania. 

Work has been resumed on the grading near Towsontown, 
Md. Theroadisto run from Baltimore northeast to the 
Pennsylvania line. 


New York & New England. 
The repair shops at Readville, Mass., were partially de- 
stroyed by fire May 14. The loss is estimated at $40,000. 


Wallkill Valley. 

An effort is being made to secure united action among the 
bondholders for the protection of their interests. It is desired 
to secure the payment of the interest due and to investigate 
the alleged over-issue of bonds. 


Boston Steamer Line. 

It is stated that the steamers of the Cunard Line which 
now run from Boston to Liverpool are to be withdrawn June 1 
ior three months and possibly longer. Some vessels oi the 
line will touch at Boston for passengers and light freight on 
their way to and from New York. The reason for this action 
is that the receipts from the Boston line are not satisfactory. 
The Boston merchants attribute this to high rates of freight, 
especially on grain, and heavy terminal charges. Committees 
of the Board of Trade and Commercial Exchange have been 
appointed to confer with the officers of the Boston & Albany 
road to see if some improvement cannot be made. 


Allegheny Valley. 
It now appears that this coeaneny is not at present able to 


meet promptly its maturing obligations. There have been 
very heavy expenditures for construction on the Eastern Ex. 


stock and other 
ed in New York, 





tension, and it is also said that under the administration of 
the late President, Colonel Phillips, the accounts were y 
loosely kept, and that his private business is so mixed up wij 
that of the company that it is very difficult to tell just how 
the company stands. A Soroush examination of the affairs 
> ad made and the result will be published as soon ag pog. 
sible. 


Lehigh Valley. 

This company is following the example of the other anthr:. 
cite coal roads and is extending its purchases and leases of 
coal lands. The latest lease is of the property and mines of 
the Spring Mountain Coal Company, and is for ten years, The 


rental is 7 per cent. on the coal company’s capital and one-half 
of all profits over that amount. 


Warren & Jefferson. 

The first section of this road, from Warren, Pa., southward 
to Sheffield, has been located and work begun. The road ig to 
extend from Warrensouth some 60 miles into the coal region 
of Jefferson County. 


Geneva, Ithaca & Athens, 

The stockholders of the Geneva & Ithaca and Ithaca & 
Athens companies have ratified the agreement of consolidation 
by a nearly unanimous vote and the new company has beep 
fully organized under the above name. The road is 78 miles 
long, from Geneva, N. Y.. south by east to Ithaca and thenog 
nearly due south to Athens, Pa., connecting at Sayre with the 
Pennsylvania & New York road. 


Visalia Branch. 

A branch line about seven miles long is to be built from 
Visalia, Cal., to the nearest point on the Visalia Division of tie 
Central Pacific. The Central Pacific has agreed to equip and 
operate the road. 


North Shore, of Staten Island. 
Work has been begun on the grading of this road near 
Factoryville, N. Y., and is progressing slowly. 


Pacific Mail. 

The new steamer City of Tokio, a companion ship to the 
City of Peking, was launched at Chester, y May 138. She is 
423 feet og 48 feet beam and 384% feet deep, 5,500 tons bur- 
then and wi | carry 150 cabin and },800 steerage passengers, 
The City of Peking will be ready for service about July 1, 


St. Louis Depot. 

This company has, it is said, received guarantees of a cer- 
vain per cent. of income from nearly all the companies whose 
roads enter St. Louis. The Atlantic & Pacific has turned over 
to the Depot Company the land purchased by it for depot 
purposes. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared by the following companies : 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, quarterly, 1°4 per cent. on the 
guaranteed stock, payable June 1. 

Adams Express, querterly, $2 per share, payable June 1, 
Transfer books are closed from May 18 to June 2. 

Northern of New Hampshire, $1 per sbare, payable June 1. 


Meetings. 


The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 


the times and places given: 
New Jersey Midland at the office No. 96 Liberty street, New 
York, May 26. 


Chicago & Northern Pacific Air Line in Chicago, June 10, 

The Chicago & Southwestern will hold its annual meeting at 
10 a. m. June 10, at the east end of the Kansas & Missouri 
Bridge, opposite Leavenworth, 


New York & Oswego Midland. 

A meeting of the first-mortgage bondholders was held in 
New York, May 15, when Mr. R 8. Hewitt, the Receiver, pre- 
sented a report. When he took possession in September last 
he found that for the year just closing the loss on operati 
the road had been $574,402.29, which deficiency payment 0 
rentals and interest had increased to $1,688,449.74. The road 
was losing $5,000 a day, the employes had been long unpaid 
and considerable expenditures were needed on the road, As 
soon as possible all leases were given up, except those of the 
Rome and Utica lines, from which a consid. 
erable profit was derived. An arrangement _had 
been made to exchange fieight with the Erie 
at Middletown. Much trouble had been caused by 
strikes of the employees. Settlement had been made of all 
claims tor rolling stock except those of the Rogers Locomotive 
Works, which refused to settle. In April the deficiency Was 
reduced to about $5,000 = week, and in May the road began 
to earn its expenses for the first time. The receivers’ certifi: 
cates issued up to May I1 amounted to $951,706.41, of which 
$385,137.69 were in settlement of labor claims, $511,178.27 for 
equipraent claims and $55,305.78 for rental of Rome and Utica 
branches. Mr. Hewitt said that there was a pressing necess 
ty for an early sale of the road on first mortgage, 4 large 
amount of right of way having tobe settled for immediately or 
the title would be lost. In conclusion he requested to be re 
lieved from his duties, and paid a flattering compliment to the 
ability and zeal of his co-trustee, Mr. Stevens. : ich 

Tne bondholders reterred the report to a committee whie 
should report at a meeting to be heid hereafter. 


Union Pacific. ; ' 

A petition in bankruptcy was recently filed against this a 
pany in the United States District Court in Boston. 4. 

etition alleged that the debts of the road amount to si! ‘al 

09, of which $8,198,709 is now due, and $10,000,000 wit © 
due on September 1, 1874 ; and that the treasury does ae 
tain the funds necessary to meet these obligations. 
stated that the act of 1873, authorizing the Attorney Gen ; 
to bring suit against the company in the Credit Mobilier “4 
contained a clause exempting it from proceedings under ‘ 
bankruptcy laws. The Bourt was to hear arguments 12 
case May 23. 


Ohicago & Alton. ci 

The suit brought against this company by the a bee 
road Commissioners in the Sangamon Circuit Court Circuit 
removed by a writ of certiorari to the United States Ul" 
Court. The Commissioners will submit arguments ag! 
the jurisdiction of the United States Court. 


North Shore, of Canada. dl 

Mr. Thomas McGreery, the new contractor, has telegr the 
from London to the Quebec Chronicle that he has secur 
necessary means to build the road. 


New York Elevated. ‘on of the 
Preparations are being made to build the extonesirodt 10 
road from the present terminus at Thirty-fourt from the 
Central Park, und also to build a short extensio® throug? 
resent down-town terminus in Greenwich stre¢ It is 
attery place and State street to the South bh senso 
tended to have both these extensions completed this 


St. Paul & Pacific. os 
The Main and Branch lines of the St. Paul s ne os 
leased by the Northern Pacific Company 10 } hive of te 
7 aeneeres to Mr. Litchfield as represe® 4 
stockholders. Ze 
Receiver Farley has commenced running trains over 
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Vincent Extension, from the Northern Pacific at Glyndon, 
Minn., north to Crookston. North of Crookston the road is 
hardly in a condition to be used as yet. 


South Side, of Long Island. 

Judge Donohue, in New York, May 9, made a new order ap- 
ointing Edward D. Gale Receiver, at the suit of Edward ©. 
inch. The suit is the same as that in which the original ap- 
ointment of Gale as Receiver, but was brought in a different 
orm, in order to meet certain technical objections. 

The road, however, still remains in the hands of the United 
Marshal in the bankruptcy [angers se and is being operated 
by Mr. Garman, the President, under direction of the Marshal. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

This company has commenced running a fast freight line 
westward from Baltimore which goes through without delay, 
and has made arrangements for close connections with other 
roads. The train leaves Baltimore at 9 p. m., reaches Cincin- 
nation the morning of the third day, that is, in 56 hours, St. 
Louis and Chicago on the fourth day, or in 80 hours. 

Cairo & Vincennes. 

The Court has appointed Mr. A. B. Safford, Cashier of the 
City National Bank of Cairo, one of the receivers, in place of 
Mr. Crerar, of Chicago, who declined. Mr. Safford has ac- 
cepted and filed the required bonds. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

The particulars of the lease to the Erie have been agreed 
upon by the directors of both companies, and the agreement 
will shortly be submitted to the stockholders, The full par- 
ticulars of the lease will not be published until the stockhold- 
ers’ meetings are held, but it is understood that tne Erie is to 
pay as rental a per centage of gross earnings, which is to in- 
crease gradually untila maximum (variously reported as 30 
and 85 per cent.) is reached, and that there will be no guaran- 
tee of interest or of any specific amount of rental, 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 

James F. Secor and W. Tracy, trustees under the consoli- 
dated mortgage, having applied to the United States District 
Court in Chicago for the appointment of a receiver, the Court, 
after hearing arguments, refused to grant the application. 
It was ordered that the trustees, who have been 1n possession 
since February 3, continue to hold and operate the road as 
trustees until further orders of the Court, but without preju- 
dice to the rights of any party interested to contest their 
claim of possession under the mortgage. The motion for a 
receiver was opposed by the company, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, the holders of some of the bonds and a number of judg- 
ment creditors, 


Stockton & Ione. 
Subscriptions to the stock are increasing in amount. The 


company is advertising for proposals for grading and bridg- 
ing the road from Stockton, Cal., to Linden. 4g 


Seattle & Walla Walla. 

The contract for the first five miles of this road has been 
let. Tne contractors are to be paid in stock. The road is to 
extend from Seattle, w.T.,on Puget Sound, southwest to 
Walla Walla, and will be about 280 miles long. 


Selma, Rome & Dalton. 

The foreclosure sale of the 64 miles of road in Georgia at the 
suit of J. Boorman Johnston and John A, Stewart, trustees, 
includes the road and franchises and such equipment as is 
in the hands of the Georgia receivers. The property is not to 
be sold for less than $500,000, the commissioners, however, re- 
serving the right to ask the Gourt to confirm a sale for a less 
sum, Of the purchase money, $150,000 must be paid in ca-h 
in 80 days after the sale, and the remainder car. be paid in 
cash or bonds, The sale will take place in Rome, Georgia, 
July 7. Benj. ©. Wry and Daniel 8. Printup are the com- 
missioners appointe make the sale. 











Cost of Mail and Postal Service. 


In the published part of Mr. Albert Fink’s “ Investigation 
into the Cost of Transportation on American Railroads,” 
which gives very carefully made deductions from actual ex- 
periences recorded on lines of varying circumstances for a 
series of years, there is the following discussion of the cost 


of mail transportation in the various ways practiced in this 
country : 


We will now proceed to investigate the cost of the mail and 
postal service which the railroad companies of this —— 
are required to perform, and investigate the principle on whic! 
compensation should be and is being made. 

On this subject a great difference of opinion exists between 
railroad companies and the Post-Office Department, which is 
not to be wondered at when we bear in mind how great a dif- 
ference exists in the cost of transportation on different roads. 
Regardless of this, compensation is regulated by act of Copn- 
gress, and is based upon the net weight of mail carried, and 
not upon the manner in which it is carried—an important 
item in the cost of the service, as will be more fully explained 
hereafter, It may therefore happen, and it does happen, that 
the mail service On some roads is a source of profit, while on 
others it is posemes at a loss; hence while some companies 
complain, others are perfectly satisfied. 

_ The service required of the railroad companies may be clas- 
sified as follows 

1, Mail carried in a postal car, oy mp | furnished, in charge 
Ps ® number of clerks attending to its distribution—a service 

ormerly performed at the several post-offices, 

2. Mail carried in apartments in the baggage-car of various 
sizes, in charge of route-agents, who attend to its assortment 





~ Gatetbation. 
» Mail carried in baggage-cars, in charge of the baggage- 
master, who performs tino service of a rou ; ent in comeing 


- Man ins, the mel at stations on a te a ¥ 
: carried in baggage-cars, like age or express 
delivered and received only at the ’princi: SS terminal sta- 
" of ee route, 
© cost of carrying one ton of mail matter varies ve 

Much according to the oc modes in which it is carried. = 
ia order to ascertain the cost of the service and the proper 
TPensation based on this cost, it is n to know—1. 
the — of the mail matter, together with the weight of 
-~ it oy ; Ta Seat —— = ~ 3 on ee ew 
; 8. e cost per ton of carryin and net 

Weight, with the addition of's reasonable profi 
ropose to make an estimate of the com- 


what follows I 
Ponation that should be allowed for the different mail services 
of 13 enumerated. This estimate will be based upon a cost 
Weight, out 1-66 cents and 2 cents per ton per mile of gross 
wie ‘, embracing nearly the variation of cost on roads as far 
80 ey have come under our observation. To the cost is added 
rived mnt for profit, which would make the net revenue de- 
4 m the mail service 33% per cent. of the revenue 
Teonit an average of net earnings on American railroads. 
aun gly the estimate is based on 2 cents, 2.5 cents and & 
L pa ton per mile of geese weight carried. 

eatimmaten Car Service.—The following statements show the 
shows th Compensation for running na cars. Column 1 
the length of cars; 2, the weight;* 8, the net weight of 
the which is estimated from 1 to 1.6 tons in car, 
Smount carried; 4. The weight of agents, from three 


to five in each car; and the remaining columns as indicated 
under the respective headings. 



































WEIGHT oF At 2 CEentTs/Ar 2.50 Crs.\Ar 3 Cents 
oe PER Ton. | PER TON. | PER Ton. 
Caz. Per | Per | Per | ler | Per | Per 
Car. [M1 |Ag'ts rota. jmaile. year. |mile.| year. mile.| year. 
Tons| T’n|Tons| Tons.| Ote.) $ | Ots.| § | Cts. 2 
40 feet.. 16.85)1.00 0 ,225)18 075 36.15 226 .30)45.19 282 89)54.23/339 48 
45 feet.. 18.00)/1.20/0.225\19 425 | 38.85) 243. 20/48.56 303.98 68. 27/364 77 
50 feet... | 20.00|1.40|0.300/21 700|49.40|271.68/54 25/339 .60/65.10/407 52 
60 feet.. | 26.50) 1.60)/0.375)28 .475 56.95)356.50)71.19|445.65/85.43)534 79 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 






































~ From this table we derive the following results in regard to 
the compensation for mail service in postal cars when based 


upon the net ton of mail, the weight being as assumed in 
column 3: 

















Per Ton or Net WEIGcuHr. 
LENGTH oF Car. 
At2 cents per | At2.5centsper | At 3 cents per 
ton of gross w’t.|ton of gross w’t.|ton of gross w’t. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
40 feot 36,15 45.19 54.23 
45 feet. ... .oee.e- 32.37 40.47 48.56 
60 feet....... eenes $1.00 38.75 46.50 
60 feet eee 85.59 44.49 53.39 








To show how little influence the weight of mail matter car- 
ried in postal cars has upon the cost of performing the service, 
we will assume that in a postal car 40 feet long, instead of one 
ton of mail, only one half ton be carried. compensation 
(based on cost) per mile run of postal car should be, at the 
rate of 2cents per ton of gross weight, (16.85 + 0.5 +- 0.225) 
xX 2=35.15 cents, heey 3 nearly the same asif one ton was 
Carried (36.15 cents); instead of which, if com tion was 
based on the amonnt of mail matter carried, it should be 70.30 
cents per ton, or nearly twice as much as before, 

2. Mail Service in Apartments of age-car.—The follow- 
ing statement shows an estimate of compensation based on 
cost for that classof service. Oolumn1 gives the length of 
the apartment used for mail purposes; 2, the correspondin 
weight (the total weight of a baggage-car fitted to carry mail 
express and baggage, length tifty feet, six-wheel trucks, is 
twenty-two tons; see Table VIII). Column 8 shows the net 
weight of mail, estimated from a quarter of a ton to oue ton; 
4, the weight of the route-agent (no route agent is estimated 
for in the five-foot apartment). Columns 6, 8 and 10 show 
the estimated compensation per mile run, and columns 7, 9 
and 11 the same per year of 313 days, both ways. 



































At 2 Cents |AT 2.50 Ors.) Ar 3 Cents 
Fe WEIGHT oF per Ton. | PER Ton, | PER Ton. 
3 ‘ EM Lckhin’ ll wl. ae 
> | PF | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 
PS) Ee z 3 Total.| wile. | Year.| Mile. | Year.| Mile. | Year. 
| * 
Ft. |T’ns./T’ns./Tons.|Tons.| Cts. $ | Cts, $ | Cts. &. 
ool Bee OEcccece 2 450; 4.90) 30 67) 6.12) 38 31, 7.36) 46 O1 
W..| 4.40) 0.50, 0.075) 4.975) .95) 62 29) 12.44) 77 87) 14 93) 93 46 
16..! 6.60) 0.76) 0.076) 7.425) 14.85) 92 96) 18.56)116 18) 22.27,199 41 
20..| 8.80) 1.00) 0.076, 9.875) 19.76,123 63, 24.68/164 49) 29.62 1865 42 
1 2\/3] 4 5 6 | 7 8 | 9 | 10] 1 























From this statement we derive the following results in re- 
gard to compensation for mail service in apartment of bag- 
gage-cars, the amount of mail and size of apartment as as- 
sumed in colmmns 1 and 3: 





Per Ton or Net WEIGHT, 
LENGTH OF APARTMENT 
IN 














Car. | 
At 2 cents per|At 2.5 cts. per|At 3 cents per 
gross ton. gross ton. gross ton. 
Centa. Cents. Cents. 
19.60 24.48 29.40 
19.90 24.88 29.86 
19.80 24.74 29.69 
19.75 24.68 29.62 








Should we, however, vary the weight of the mail. as shown in 


column 3, and assume only one-half to be carried in the same 
apartment of the baggage-car, we will find that the cost of the 
service performed as measured by the mile run would be nearly 
the same, while the cost per net ton per mile would be 
doubled; showing that the net weight of the mail is no 
criterion of the cost of the service, On the contrary, the 
yey occupied in the baggage-cars and the corresponding 

ead weight (to which is to be added the average net weight) 
would be the proper basis for computation. 

3. When mail matter is ca in charge of the baggage- 
master acting as a route-agent, receiving and delivering, it is 
more difficult to ascertain the exact cost of the service than in 
the two pocostins cases. On unimportant routes only, where 
the weight of the mail perhaps does not exceed 200 pounds per 
day, is this mode of carrying mail adopted, A certain amount 
of room is required, besides the service of the baggage-master, 
to transact this business, independent of the weight of the 
man, but how much is more a matter of judgment than of 
measurement. I have assumed that up to a quarter of a ton of 
mail matter a space of five feet of the length of the baggage- 
car might be allowed for the mail service, and on this basis 
the compensation for the service has been estimated, as 
shown in the two preceding statements, 

4. When mailis ca ike express matter it is still more 
difficult to ascertain how much on in the baggege-car is 
actually used for that purpose. We have seen before that one 
ton of mail matter may be put in a space covuueing four feet 
of the length of the baggage-car. An estimate of the cost 
upon this basis (the four teet of the bane e-car weighing 1.76 
tons, mail 1 ton, total as weight 2. ), at 2 cents, 2.5 
cents, and 8 cents, would be respectively 5,52 cents, 6.90 cents, 
and 8.28 cents per ton per mile. But this estimate presup- 

ses that the ton of mail is carried over the whole length of 

he route and also on the return trip. 

Compensation cannot upon the actual weight for 
the actual distance carried, but upon the weight of the portion 
of the car required to receive the est amount of mail at any 
one time, and for which accommodation must always be in 
readiness. In order to curr with this requirement of the 
service, a large amount of weight without a correspond- 


~* The weight of » postal car on the Pennsyivania Railroad, 46 feet 
long, is 36, 
‘Transpo 


nds, (See oar of Select Committee on 
rtation. April 8, 1878, in New ¥ , pages 89and 147.) ‘Chie 
weight has been made the 


basis of the estimate of the weight of cars 
as shown in column 2 


The cars from 40 to 5D Gast Se Sena. om erppenell Se. base Coe 
wheel and the 60-foot cars six-wheel trucks. ht of a six- 


een wenn the Louisville & Nashville Railroad is 9,800 pounds, a 
I truck 6,850 pounds— a difference of three tons in 








the weight of cars with four-wheel six-wheel trucks. 


.| mail service comes in conflict w 


ing load has often to be carried. In this res the business 
transacted on passenger trains materially differs from that on 
freight trains. Freight cars can always be fully loaded, at 
least going in one direction. Nor is it necessary to run freight 
trains except when there is a full load for them; while passen- 
ger trains with a certain number of cars have to be sent out at 
regular times (often with a special re to the mail service), 
whether there is a load or not. On this account, apart from 
the increased cost caused by greater speed, the service — 
senger trains is greatly increased over that on ht 

and the hod s Gp g freight cannot be made Moe d 
compensation for ng mail or express on passenger 8. 

The cost of transportation on esstager trains dopeate wack 
more on the amount of dead we' ght carried on account of any 
special service than on the net weight and the actual distance it 
is carried. In determining the cost of the class of mail service 
under consideration, it is therefore necessary to observe the 
largest amount of space required on account of it in the car at 
any one time, and compensation should be based on the corre- 
sponding dead weight and the average net weight, and not” 
upon net weight alone. A ton of mail or express matter can 
be transported, as we have seen, under favorable conditions, 
for 5.52 cents per mile (including profit); but under the or- 
dinary conditions of the service—for example, on the Main 
Stem of the Louisville & Nashville Rai —the actual cost is 
11.10 cents for mail carried in baggage Car, and for express it 
ip 14.17 centa, 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to establish a proper 
basis on which the compensation for mail service ought to be 
regulated. It may be necessary to remark here that it is not 
the intention to determine what should be the exact amount 
of compensation in any one case, but merely to ascertain and 
illustrate the ) oe gue on which the cost of the service should 
be ascertained. 

In these oomenpetises we have had to assume the net weight 
of the mail, and to estimate the necessary dead weight as well 
as the cost of carrying one ton per mile of gross weight. If 
variations occur in these particulars, the result will of course 
vary; but as the conditions assumed are, as far as my observa- 
tion extends, those under which the mail service is generally 
— it is believed that the computation will apply to a 

rge majority of roads, 

e conclusions to which this investigation has led may be 
summed up thus: 

1. The cost of transportation on different roads and under 
different circumstances varies. The compensation, if cost ie 
to be made the basis, should be regulated with a view to this 
difference. 

2. The cost of transportation is not so much dependent on 
the net weight of the mail as upon the mode in which 
it is cerried; and hence the accommodations furnished, meas- 
ured by the gross weight, should be made the proper basis for 
compensation. 

We will now endeavor to ) out in what particulars tho 
present law (of March 8, 1878) governs compensation for 

th these principles, The fo'- 
lowing shows the rates fixed by law: 
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A few comparisons will bring out the striking differences 
existing between the compensation as determin - law and 
as computed on basis of cost. According to the former, a 
road that carries one ton of mail receives $150 per mile ot 
road per year, or 48 cents per ton per mile, no matter whether 
this mail is carried in charge of the baggage-master in a space 
of four feet in a baggage car, or in a space of twenty feet in 
charge of a route agent; but if carried in a postal car, four 
cents additional per ton per mile are allowed. 

The following statement shows at a glance the variation in 
compensation per law, and according to the cost of the ser- 


























vice : 
In baggage| In 20-feet 
car same as) apartment | In postal 
express with route car, 
matter. agent 
According to law per mile ot 
BOR, .ccccvcccsceceeces ; $150 00 $160 00 $175 00 
According to cost (at 2 cents 
POF COD). 20000 ccvcccsessccees 34 565 123 63 226 30 
According to law per ton per 
Mile. ..0cccsoc'ss covvesoveoes 48.10 cents, 48.00 cents./52.00 cents. 
According to cst (at 2 cents | 
PCr GTOBB COD). ... ceeereeeee 5.52 _— cents.|35.59 cents, 





= 














It must be borne in mind in making the comparison that in 
the estimate ot compensation according to cost only the rela- 
tive value of the service performed is shown. The estimate is 
based on the assumption that one ton of mail is carried in 
three different modes. If only one-half of a ton was carried 
in the same car-space, the cost of the service in each case 
would be nearly the same, while the cost per ton per mile 
would be very nearly doubled, but the relative cost of the 
three different modes in which the mail is carried would not 
be changed; and to this particular point we wish to call atten- 
tion, the law allowing nearly the same compensation in each 
case, while the cost is as 5.52 cents, 19.75 cents, and 35.59 
cents. 

To illustrate further the operation of the present law, and 
bearing in mind that according to it compensation is based on 
net weight for the actual distance carried, we will suppose a road 
of one hundred miles in length which takes at the starting-point 
one ton of mail in a twenty-foot apartment of a bagguge-car 
but delivers the same along the route, say an equal amount a 
equal distance, and arrives at the terminal station without 
any mail, On the return trip the same weight of mail is sup- 
posed to be carried in the same manner. his road is com- 
pénsated for carrying one ton of mail over its entire length at 
the rate of $100 per mile per year. 

Now suppose on another road of the same length the train 
starts with the same amount of mail (in an apartment of the 
baggage car of the same size), but carries it over the whole 
length of the route, and also on the return trip. This road is 
compensated for carrying two tons of mail daily over the whole 
length of the route at the rate of $175 per mile of road. The 
cops of the service performed is very nearly the same (at the 
rate of one per cent. per ton per mile there is a reduction of 
$1$x1.88=$4.16 per year), but the increase in compensation is 








76. 
This great difference between cost and compensation is the 





